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PUBLICATIONS OF THE STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND 

CORRECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 

3. A Standard Dietary for an Orphanage. 1914. 

Written for the State Board of Charities and Corrections by Dr. Adele S. 
Jaffa. "A standard dietary is one which provides for every fundamental need 
of the body, which makes for good health, full development and best efficiency, 
and does this at the least possible cost." 

2. Index to Social Legislation. 1915. 

Laws enacted by the forty-first legislature of the state of California. 
Prepared by the State Board of Charities and Corrections and published by 
the San Francisco Social Workers Alliance. 

3. Institutional Reports : What they are and what they should be. By Dr. Samuel 

Langer, superintendent of Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum, San Francisco. 
1916. 

4. A Guide to California Laws Pertaining to Charities and Corrections. 1916. 

An index to these laws with brief statement concerning the content of each. 

5. County Outdoor Relief in California. 1916. By E. P. Von AUmen. First 

bulletin by the State Board of Charities and Corrections on county outrelief. 
(Out of print.) 

Revised edition by Esther DeTurbeville. 1918. This bulletin presents the 
salient facts concerning the administration of public relief to the poor in their 
own homes in California. The outline shows the distribution of responsibility 
for the care of public dependents between the state and county governments 
on the one hand and between institutional and outdoor care on the other. 

6. A Study in County Jails in California. 1916. 

Prepared by Stuart A. Queen, when secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections. Shows the uses and cost of the jails and recommends 
various changes : prim'arily the establishment, by the state, of a colony for 
misdgnQariants. 

7. A Standard :^'l^/f or si^irjafls. Jl^JZ.;; .*••. ••/. ; >• /. 'r '\, 

Plans •prfep&ited i)y Edrf fi* ^ark^;8Crt' ^A;lUtecl, \Mlh/brie£ e^fpl^nation. 

• ••• •« «• 

8. Surveys in Mental Deviation, in Prisons, Public Schools, and Orphanages. By 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Dr. J. Harold Williams, and Dr. Grace M. Fernald. 
1918. 

9. A Dietary for the Aged and Infirm. By Alice M. Heinz, A.B., M.A. 1918. 

10. Dietary Suggestions and Recipes for the Feeding of Children. 1918. By 
Alice M. Heinz, A.B., M. A. 




LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

San Francisco, November 1, 1918. 

To His Excellency, William D. Stephens, Governor, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, California. 

Sir: We have the honor to transmit herewith our eighth biennial 
report, covering the two years ending June 30, 1918, and setting forth : 

First — The transactions of the board for the biennial period com- 
mencing July 1, 1916, and ending June 30, 1918, showing fully and in 
detail all expenses incurred and moneys paid out by it, and giving a 
list of all oflBcers and agents employed; 

Second — The actual condition of all institutions and the present status 
of each branch of social work under our supervision; 

TMrd — Recommendations for legislative and executive action, and 
such suggestions as we deem necessary and pertinent. 

Though the statistical tables close June 30, 1918, we have included in 
the report the activities which have taken place up to time of trans- 
mittal. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Martin A. Meyer, President, 
Carrie P. Bryant, Vice President, 
Jessica B. Peixotto 
Charles A. Ramm 
John R. Haynes 
B. H. Pendleton 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, 

Cornelia McKinne Stanwood, Secretary. 
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ROSTER OF THE STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND 

CORRECTIONS. 



EX OFFICIO. 

"Fnan To 

GOVERNOR GEORGE C. PARDEE ^ 1903 1907 

GOVERNOR JAMES N. GILLBTT 1907 1911 

GOVERNOR HIRAM W. JOHNSON 1911 1917 

GOVERNOR WILLIAM D. STEPHENS 1917 

MEMBERS. 

O. K. GUSHING, San Francisco June, 1903 — Feb., 1908 

ANDREW M. DAVIS, San Fbancisco June, 1903 — Feb., 1908 

W. C. PATTERSON, Los Angeles June, 1903 — ^Feb., 1908 

E. C. MOORE, Los Angeles June, 1903 — Aug., 1910 

J. K. McLEIAN, Berkelet June, 1903 — Sept., 1911 

CHARLES A. RAMM, San Fbancisco June, 1903 — 

R. S. TAYLOR, Yreka Feb., 1908 — ^Feb., 1910 

LOUIS ROSENTHAL, San Francisco Feb., 1908 — ^May, 1912 

W. S. TINNING, Martinez Feb., 1908 — ^Aug., 1915 

CLARA SHORTRIDGE FOLTZ, Los Angeles Feb.. 1910 — April, 1912 

MARTIN A, MEYER, San Francisco Sept.. 1911 — 

CARRIE PARSONS BRYANT, Los ANGELES Nov., 1911— 

JOHN R. HAYNES, MD., Los Angeles April, 1912 — 

JESSICA B. PEIXOTTO, Berkeley May, 1912 — 

B. H. PENDLETON, Oakland Aug., 1915 — 

SECRETARY. 

W. ALMONT GATES Sept.. 1903 — ^Dec., 191:? 

STUART A. QUEEN ^ Jan., 1914— Aug., 1917 

ANITA ELDRIDGE (Acting Secretary) Sept, 1917— Jan., 1918 

JOEL D. HUNTER Jan., 1918 — ^Feb., 1918 

ANITA ELDRIDGE (Acting Secretary) Feb., 1918 — Sept, 1918 

CORNELIA McKINNE STANWOOD Oct, 1918— 



STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS-. 



November 1, 1918. 

GOVERNOR WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, ex officio—^ Sacramento 

♦MARTIN A. MEYER San Francisco 

CARRIE PARSONS BRYANT Los Anoblbs 

JOHN R. HAYNES, MD Los Anoblbs 

••JESSICA B. PEIXOTTO Bbrkbudy 

CHARLES A. RAMM San Francisco 

B. H. PENDLETON Oakland 

ORGANIZATION OF BOARD. 

MARTIN A. MEYER, San Francisco President 

CARRIE PARSONS BRYANT, Los Angeles Vice President 

Standing Committees for the Current Year. 

1. Institutions : Mrs. Bryant, Messrs. Ramm and Haynes, Dr. Peixotto. 

2. County Organization: Messrs. Pendleton, Ramm, Mrs. Bryant. 

3. Children: Dr. Peixotto, Mrs. Bryant, Messrs. Ramm and Haynes. 

4. Research: Dr Haynes, Dr. Peixotto, Mr. Pendleton. 

5. Auditing : Messrs. Ramm and Pendleton. 

STAFF. 

CORNELIA McKINNE STANWOOD Secretary 

ANITA ELDRIDGE Chief Agent 

ESTHER DbTURBEVILLE Agent 

MARGARET F. SIRCH, R.N Field Nurse 

A. C. JENSEN Agent 

CORA B. RACKLE Field Nurse 

PHILETA FITZGERALD Agent 

MARY LEETE Agent 

JULIA E. KOEBIG, R.N Agent 

HELEN GROVER Chief Clerk 

EMILY E. KING 1 Stenographer 

LOIS RAYNER Stenographer 

OFFICES OF THE BOARD. 

Main Office: 1410 David Hewes Bldg., 995 Market St., San Francisco. 
Branch Office: 508 Union League Bldg., cor. Second and Hill Sts., Los Angeles. 



•Abroad, since June, 1918, with the American Red Cross. 
••In Washington, D.C., 1917 and 1918, Chief, Child Conservation Section, Women's 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE STATE BOARD OF 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 



AoNEWs State Hospital 

T. S. Montgomery 
W. L. Biebrach 



Mendocino State Hospital 

Alfred Greenebaum 
Thomas P. Boyd 



Napa State Hospital 



Emmett Phillips 
Charles E. Perry 
W. L. Lane 



I. STATE HOSPITALS. 

Agnew. 

Db. Leonaju) Stocking, superintendent 
Board of Direcion. 

Horace Wilson 
Dr. W. S. Van Dalsen 
Ehincan McPherson 

Talmage. 

Dr. Robeet L. Rich.vbds, superintendent 
Board of Directors. 

A. J. Mayfield 

B. J. Patocchi 
J. F. Galvin 

Napa. 

Db. a. W. Hoisholt, superintendent 
Board of Directors. 

L. T. Hayman 
.1. M. Francis 

C. G. McDaniel 



NoBWALK State Hospital 



Norwalk. 

Db. W. B. Kebn, superintendent 
Board of Directors. 
John N. Anderson O. H. Barr 

Florence C. Porter W. S. James 

Dr. George D. Jennings Dr. H. G. Brainerd 



SiOGKTON State Hospital 

W. B. Nutter 
.1. H. McLeod 



Stockton. 

Db. Fbed p. Glabk, superintendent 
Board of Directors. 

F. L. Dietrich 
Dr. Ellis Harbert 
P. F. Pache 



Patton. 
SouTiiEBN California State Hospital Dr. John A. Reiixt, superintendent 

Board of Directors. 

<reorge Cunningham 
Ernest Merryfield 
Austin Park 



n. McPhee 
James A. Guthrie 
W. C. Barth 



Sonoma State Home 

Robert A. Poppe 
E. A. Norton 
C. E. Haven 



Eldrldge. 

Db. F. O. Butleb, superintendent 
Board of Directors. 

F. a. Cromwell 
Percy S. King 
R. L. Thompson 



II. STATE REFORMATORIES. 

lone (P. O. Waterman). 
Pbeston School of Industry "^ " J. L. Montgomebt, superintendent 

Board of Directors. 
A. M. Seymour C. H. McKenney 

Rev. W. T. Renison 

Whittler. 
Whittier State School Fred C. Nelles, superintendent 

Board of Directors, 
Wm. E. McVay Prescott F. Cogswell 

Benj. F. Pearson 

Ventu.ra. 
California School for Girls " Mrs. C. M. Weyman, superintendent 

Board of Directors. 
Mrs. D. G. Stephens Mrs. Seward A. Simons 

Mrs. L. B. Hogue Mrs. Mary C. Bell 

Mrs. C. A. Clarke 

III. STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR ADULT BLIND. 

Oakland. 
Industrial Home for Adult Blind Douglas Keith, superintendent 

Board of Directors. 
John P. Irish W. B. Bakewell 

W. H. Spaulding George E. Randolph 

Dr. C. D. Gilman 

IV. STATE PRISONS. 

Folsom. 
FoLSOM State Prison J. J. Smith, warden 

San Quentln. 
San Quentin State Prison Jambs A. Johnston, warden 

8tate Board of Prison Directors 
Charles L. Neumiller Henry Eickhoff 

C. E. McLaughlin B. B. Meek 

John G. Mattos, Jr. 

V. 

(An appropriation was mado by the 1917 legislature for the Pacific ('<>lony, 
as a home for the feeble-minded.) 

Board of Trustees. 
Newton W. Thompson Mrs. J. Powers Flint 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Coolidge 






BY-LAWS. 

OFFICERS. 

The board shall elect a president, whose duty it shall be to preside at all meet- 
aud perform such other duties as usually pertain to the office of president, 
and who shall hold office for one year from and after the fourth Thursday in April 
of each year. 

The board shall elect a vice-president, who shall hoM office for the same time, and 
who* shall perform the duties of the president in case of the absence of the latter o: 
his inability to act. 

The board shall elect a secretar^^ who shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
board, and who shall receive sucjh salary as the board may determine, and whose 
duty it shall be to keep a record of the proceedings of the board, to have charge of 
its office as executive officer, and to perform such other duties as are contemplated 
by the law creating the board, and as the board may from time to time direct. 

MEETINGS. 

The board shall hold regular meetings on the fourth Thursday of each month 
except July and December, in its offices in San Francisco. 

Special meetings may be held at the call of the president or of three members at 
such times and places as may be fixed. Notices of special meetings shall be mailed 
to the address of each member at least five days before the date of meeting. 

The board may meet at any time and place without notice, if six of the members 
are present or give their written consent thereto. 

The nature of the business to be transacted shall be stated in the notice of special 
meetings, and no other business shall be transacted at such meeting without the con- 
sent of five members of the board. 

The president, vice president, and secretary shall be elected or appointed only at 
a regular meeting or an adjourned regular meeting. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The secretary shall keep an itemized account of the expenditures of the board, and 
of each member or officer thereof. 

An auditing committee of two shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to audit 
all expenditures of the board, or any of its members or officers. 

QUORUM. 

Four members shall constitute a (luorum, and a less number can not transact any 
business except to adjourn from day to day. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These by-laws may be amended by the vote of four members at any regular meet- 
ing without notice, or at a special meeting, provided notice in writing of the pro- 
posed amendment is mailed to each member five days before the date of meeting. 
The by-laws may be amended or suspended at any time by the unanimous vote of 
six members. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Below is a concise statement of the recommendations of the board for 
legislative and executive action, followed by such suggestions for action 
by the various institutions and persons concerned as it deems necessary 
and pertinent. Statements and explanations in detail will be found 
under the same subject-headings, in connection with the review of the 
board's work in the various fields given further on in this report, with 
cross-references to page numbers. 

I. STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 

Recommendation for Legislative Action. 

The establishment of a "State Board of Public Welfare." 

II. THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

Recommendations for Legislative Action. 

1. Increase in the amount of state and county aid. 

2. Alteration in existing law so as to raise from twelve to fifteen years the 

age limit of children in homes and institutions 'under supervision of the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

Suggestions. 

1. Standardization of county care of children by the organization of county 

departments of public welfare. 

2. "Case work" methods in solving the problems of child care. 

3. Specialization in the work of children's institutions to meet needs of 

special groups of unfortunate children. 

4. Added provision for recreational equipment and supervision in institutions 

and rural communities. 

5. A balanced diet in children's institutions. 

ill. THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Recommendations for Legislative Action. 

1. Increased appropriation by the legislature for the Pacific Colony for the 

Feeble-minded. 

2. Strengthening of the law on sterilization to include feeble-minded inmates 

of state prisons. 

Suggestions. 

1. The establishment of more private boarding homes for the feeble-minded. 

2. The establishment of psychological clinics in court and educational centers. 

3. The establishment of a traveling psychological clinic. 

4. A more universal use by state institutions of the law permitting steriliza- 

tion of feeble-minded persons, 
f). A comprehensive state-wide survey of feeble-mindedness. 

0. Special classes and schools for feeble-minded and borderline cases. 

IV. THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 

Recommendations for Legislative Action. 

1. Transportation of insane patients by trained nurses and attendants, 

2. Supervision of private sanatoria for the insane. 

Suggestions. 

1. Enforcement of law peimitting sterilization. 

2. Better provision for recreation and exercise. 

8. Establishment of the social service worker in all state ha«?pitals. 
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4. Employment of specially trained nurses. 

5. ClasseH for instruction of attendantH. 

(>. Extension of improved methods of detaining, observinj:;:, and examining 
persons supposed to be insane. 

7. Standardization of records in state hospitals. 

8. Increased attention to paroled and discharged patients. 

9. Development of the pavilion system. 

V. THE CARE OF ADULT OFFENDERS. 

Recommendations for Legislative Action. 

1. State agricultural and industrial institutions for the care of misdemeanants. 

2. A women's reformatory. 

8. Abolition of the system whereby sheriffs are compensated for providing 
food, clothing, and bedding for county jail prisoners. 

VI. THE COUNTY WELFARE BOARDS AND THE OUTDOOR CARE OF 

DEPENDENTS. 

Suggestions. 

1. Organization of county social work by appointment of an unpaid county 

welfare department oir commission employing paid trained workers to 
handle all public relief and welfare problems. 

2. Records of county relief, to be kept in accordance with law. 

3. Merit system of appointment. 

4. Development of a boarding-out system of standardized foster homes for 

children, under the supervision of county welfare department or other 
county social agency in co-operation with juvenile courts and private 
charities. 

5. Extension of county public health service through 

(o) Co-operation with state health authorities to secure trained hos- 
pital oflBcers and visiting nurses and to enforce preventive health 
measures. 

(5) Out-patient work in county hospitals, county clinics, and dis- 
pensaries. 

VII. INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF SICK AND AGED. 

Recommendation for Legislative Action. 

1. Supervision of private homes for aged by State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. 

Suggestions. 

1. Establishment of county hospital social service with special reference to 
investigation of admissions and after care of discharged patients. 

.2. Provision for employment with just compensation of indigents able to work 
in county institutions. 

3. Better provision for maternity care in many county hospitals. 

4. Better balanced diet for sick and aged and better service of food. 
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SUMMARY OF WORK. 

The two years since the last report was made have seen no change in 
the personnel of the board. However, in common with most other 
public and private bodies throughout the country, it has suffered a tem- 
porary reduction in its working strength by calls to war duty. 

In the administrative force, Mr. Stuart A. Queen, who had served 
as secretary since January, 1914, resigned in August, 1917, and after 
an interval Mr. Joel D. Hunter was appointed secretary. On account 
of illness, however, he resigned the position after a short tenure. The 
chief agent, Miss Anita Eldridge, became acting secretary until Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, when Mrs. Cornelia McKinne Stan wood was appointed 
secretary. 

County Welfare Work. The State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions has, during the last two years especially, recognized the value of 
the county unit in welfare problems and has given particular attention 
to its development. The State Board helps the counties establish for 
themselves welfare departments to administer their relief work. See 
County Welfare Departments, page 72. 

Recommendations Enacted Into Law. The following recommenda- 
tions for legislative action, made by this board in its last report, were 
enacted into law by the legislature in 1917 : 

1. Children's Work. 

{a) Increase in state aid, by raising age of eligibility therefor to 15 years. 
Political Code, sec. 2289, as amended in 1917. 

(h) Requirement that when a child has been relinquished by its parents or 
guardians for the purpose of adoption copy of relinquishment must 
be filed with the State Board of Charities and Corrections before 
adoption proceedings can be consummated. Civil Code, sec. 224, 
sub. 4. 

(c) Requirement of certificate for practice of midwifery. Stats. 1913, 
p. 722, sections 8. 9, 10, and 14, as amended by Stats. 1917, p. 93. 

2. County Work. 

Requirement of investigation, periodic supervision, and rehabilitation of 
county indigents; records of such investigation, supervision, relief, 
and rehabilitation to be kept in form prescribed by the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 1917, p. 444. 

8'. Care of the Delinquent. 

Indeterminate sentence for certain adult offenders. Penal Code, sec. 1168. 

4. Care of the Mentally Deficient. 

(a) Establishment of additional institution for care of the feeble-minded. 

(The Pacific Colony.) Stats. 1917, p. 1023. 
(5) Strengthening of Whittier Research Department. Stats. 1917, p. 422. 
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The board has pn])lishod during th(^ biennial period 1916-1918 the 
following bulletins: 

1. Couuty Outdoor Itollpf in California. By K. V. Von AUmcn, IDIO. Revised 

edition by Esther DeTnrbeville, VMS. 

2. A Standard Plan for Small Jails. By P]arl II. Markwart, 1917. 

3. Surveys in Mental Deviation in Prisons, Public Schools, and Orphanages in 

California. By Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Dr. J. Harold Williams, and Dr. 
Grace M. Fernald, 1918. 

4. A Dietary for the Aged and Infirm. By x\lice M. Heinz, A.B., M.A., 1918. 

5. Dietary Suggestions and Recipes for the Feeding of Children. By Alice 

M. Heinz, A.B., M.A., 1918. 

Inspection and Licensing of Institutions. The relation of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections to public charitable, correctional, 
and penal institutions is not very close, since while it may investigate, 
file reports on and make recommendations with regard to such institu- 
tions, it has no power to enforce its recommendations. Its connection 
with certain private organizations and institutions for the care of chil- 
dren is much closer, since it holds the power of licensing, which of 
course carries with it the ability to enforce regulations. In addition, 
maternity homes and hospitals, and hospitals and rescue homes having 
maternity departments, must have the license of the board. As in the 
case of child-placing agencies and children's institutions, before a 
license is granted to a hospital to do maternity work, an investigation 
is made. While holding the license the institutions are under the con- 
stant supervision of the board. Visits and inspections may be made 
at any time and the practice is to make such visits unannounced and at 
irregular intervals. Semi-annual reports in the form prescribed by the 
board must be submitted. 

The board has moved constructively in its inspection w^ork. In its 
supervision of state institutions it has endeavored to raise standards of 
equipment, records, and care of inmates. In dealing with institutions 
the policy of the board has been to work directly with their responsible 
superintendents, and by co-operation and suggestion, through inter- 
view and conference, to lead them to see the reasons in our suggestions 
and willingly to make the recommended changes. In a number of 
notable cases the board has been happily able to elevate the stand^ard of 
unsatisfactory institutions by enlisting the interest of strong local 
groups to assume the responsibility of their direction and improvement. 
In a number of instances institutions have been closed because of their 
inability to reach the proper standards. It is gratifying to know that 
in practically all cases those responsible for the conduct of the institu- 
tions have, themselves, recognized the justice and necessity of closing 
them. 
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Number of Meetings of Hoard. Tlu»iv have lK»eii (»ij^teen regular 
meetings of the State Hoard of ()hariti(»s and Corrections during the 
period, August, 1916, to Noveml>er, 1918. 

Plans of Netv Buildings Submitted. During the period August, 1916, 
to November, 1918, there have been submitted to this board for approval 
twenty-seven plans of city or county or children's institutions. 

Hearings. During this period there have been six hearings, in all 
eases dealing with the care of children. In all such cases, we have kept 
in mind our purposes of building up and establishing public recognition 
of the proper standards of the care of children. 

Co-operation With Other Social Agencies. The board and its mem- 
bers have co-operated with other social agencies, local, state and fed- 
iTal. The Red Gross took the president. Dr. Meyer, to the fields of 
France; it took Miss Eldridge away from the office to assist in organ- 
izing the Red Cross war work throughout the state; it again called 
on the board when the influenza epidemic came upon California in 
the fall of 1918, and the staff in San Francisco responded by helping 
to organize the Red Cross districts in that city for active relief work in 
combating the disease. The office of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections in Los Angeles was the center of active relief work during 
the stress of the epidemic in the south. It lent itself immediately to 
the emergency work for children forced upon it by the unprecedented 
conditions. 

The Women's Committee of the Council of National Defense called 
Dr. Peixotto to Washington as chief of its child conservation section. 
She has been in active service, doing this work, for a year. Mrs. 
Brvant has served as state chairman of the committee on Maintenance 
of Existing Social Agencies, under the Women's Committee of the 
Councils of State and National Defense. The Los Angeles office of the 
board examined all the institutional children of that countv for the 

ft' 

Children's Year program of Women's Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. 

The co-operation of the women of California has been generously 
given during the past eighteen months, in the program of social service 
as conducted by the Women's Committee, State Council of Defense. 
The St^te Department of the Maintenance of Existing Social Agencies 
of the Women's Committee, has been in charge of Mrs. Carrie Parsons 
Bryant, vice president of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Forty-three counties are organized for work. Through these county 
department chairmen, the entire community of these counties has 
been reached. Questionnaires prepared by the state chairman were 
sent by the county chairman to every social agency in her county. 
These results were tabulated upon a record sheet, which, when com- 

2—42761 
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The county is the logical unit for the consideration of local social 
problems. We believe there should be in each county : 

1. An unpaid county welfare department, employing paid, trained 

workers to handle all public relief and welfare problems. 

2. Under the county welfare department, the development of the 
'■ boarding out system of standardized foster homes for children 

in co-operation with juvenile courts and private charities. 

3. County clinics and dispensaries and out-patient work at county 

hospitals. Public health nurses are especially needed in rural 
communities where there are no clinics, no milk-stations, and 
V no school nurses. 

4. State agricultural and industrial institutions for the care of 

misdemeanants. 
; 5. A woman's reformatory. 

6. Abolition of the system whereby sheriffs are compensated for 

providing food, clothing, and bedding for county jail prisoners. 

7. Psychological cliiiics in court and education centers; also the 

establishment of a rural, psychological clinic which could be 
of a traveling nature. 

8. There should be a survey of the feeble-minded made by one 

of the existing state agencies, to be followed by adequate pro- 
vision, both custodial and educational, for such numbers of 
the feeble-minded as the survey shows is necessary. The 
Pacific Colony should be given a generous appropriation by 
the coming legislature in order that the institution may be 
completed and prompt segregation be made of the feeble- 
minded. 

The board has co-operated with the State Conference of Social 
Agencies in every way possible. Mr. Queen was its secretary until his 
resignation from our staff took him out of California. The confer- 
ence's meetings have been held in the board's office and its bulletin 
has been distributed from the office of the board. In the counties of 
the state we are urging the various county welfare departments estab- 
lished by our board to join with the Conference of Social Agencies in 
organizing their respective communities into large county groups inter- 
ested in constructive social work. 

General Remarks, The various phases of the board's activities are 
set forth somewhat in detail immediately following this summary. In 
each instance the review is followed by an explanatory statement of 
the recommendations for legislative and executive action which the 
board is impelled to make as a result of its work in the respective 
departments, and of the suggestions which it deems necessary and 
pertinent. These explanatory statements are in the same order as the 
brief list of recommendations and suggestions. Often the explanatory 
statements contain information as to the board's labors. 
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]t will hv, observod that a larj^c proportion of the l)oard's rot'oniniend- 
ations are directly or iiidireetly eoneei-ned with ehild welfan*, a depart- 
ment which is iusepara])ly connected with all the other charitable and 
correctional work of the board. 

A statement of the expenses incurred and moneys paid out by the 
board during the two years covered by this report is given on page 87. 
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I. STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Recommendation for Legislative Action. 

The establishment of a ''State Board of Public Welfare:" 

There is no question among those at all familiar with the matter, that 
the charitable and correctional work of the state can and ought to be 
unified and reorganized. The Board of Charities and Corrections is 
convinced that this can best be accomplished by departeaentalizing this 
work and placing it all under the general supervision and direction of 
a Board of Public Welfare. 

1. The most glaring need of this forward step of unification appears 
in the field of the children's work. The law makes the supervision of 
the care of dependent children one of the chief duties of the Board of 
Charities and Corrections. Another law, known popularly as the 
Widow's Pension Law, lays upon the State Board of Control the same 
duties with reference to many institutions and children already under 
our board. It has long been felt that the consequent overlapping, 
with its inevitable irritation to all the workers, should be removed by a 
consolidation of all the children's work. 

2. How can this be best accomplished ? It might appear to be both a 
natural and a simple matter to group the children by themselves and 
place them under a separate and independent control. But social 
problems are complex and are not usually so easily solved. Our own 
plan for the solution has emerged gradually into a clear conviction out 
of the safer materials of abundant experience. That experience, espe- 
cially during the last two years, has made it plain that two facts must 
be accepted and embodied in any logical plan for the unification of the 
children's work in this state. 

(a) The first of these facts is fundamental: it is that children's 
problems are family problems. Any attempt, therefore, to treat them 
constructively must fail unless the sources from which the children come 
are carefully looked into. These sources are the family and the cir- 
cumstances which have brought dependency or delinquency into it. 
These circumstances, such as accident, sickness, shiftlessness or drink, 
obviously make out of the children's problem a family and often a 
charity problem. Any attempt, therefore, to deal with it by itself can 
hope to attain only a temporary, and not a curative result. 

(fe) The second fact which our work during the last two years has 
shown us to be of primary importance in this solution of our problem 
is that the counties must be the practical agencies to carry out each in 
its own locality, its own part of the complex state-wide charitable and 
correctional work. Such work is first and most naturally a neighbor- 
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hrxwl work. The. cminiy is »uch a neighborhood. It Is sufficiently 
ftinnimm^ribcd in territory and limited in population to make local 
intor(^«t fin offeetivc bond and a vital stimulus. It is surely of prime 
importance that those human elements should be utilized in all social 
work, (t is not well that any local community should come to feel no 
eoneern in its own [)roblems, but should grow to regard them vaguely 
im the affairs of the state. 

The eoiint.v work should be done by some county organization, which 
in form would be sufficiently flexible to be adapted to suit the varying 
needs of our several counties. We have already helped to form such 
an orKani/ation in a number of counties. In one it is fully developed 
with a Division of ('ounty Outrelief, Division of Health, and Division 
of ('hihlren s Work. In another it is necessarily much simpler to meet 
the sim|)ler needs. In all, the work is done as it should be, by a local 
trained staff (supported by groujis of voluntary workers), and nowhere 
is one part of a pmblem torn fnmi its context because the entire problem 
is under a single general control. 

AcNmlln^ to the county plan the lar^e number of actual working 
tt^Mds wiudd be aitent^f* of the county which will bear all or most of 
the expense of nuuntainin^ them. The State Board of Welfare would 
need a comparatively su\all statT of agents, and its main function would 
W to staUilaiHli^e and supervise the work done locally by the several 
county oivHuixatiom. 

*rhe State lU^arti of Welfaiv in our ctmception should U^ a non-paid 
Umi^i. ivpr^'tiK'ntinK fairlx* and bn^idly the different interests of the 
i>utm' vHnuiuuuityv In a wonl. it would be something of an amplifica- 
»U^u of the pr\^*ut Uvmnl of ChariUt^ and Corrections. 

The ap|H»«\KHl oharl r\^pr\>8^^wts dia^mmatieally the various matters 
that wvndvl vHMue under ^iuch a U^nl and suggests a poessible division 
v^f Iheiu i\^t\* a wrtaiu uuu\lvr \^f li^parliuents. 
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II. THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

Recommendations and Suggestions. 

The outstanding needs in the care of dependent children in Califor- 
nia, as viewed by the State Board of Charities and Corrections after 
an experience of five years in supervising this work, are as follows: 

Becommendaticyns for Legislative Action. 

1. Increase in the amount of state and county aid. 

2. Alteration in existing law so as to raise from twelve to fifteen 
years the age limit of children in homes and institutions under 
supervision of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

Suggestions, 

1. Standardization of county care of children by the organization of 
county, departments of public welfare. 

2. '*Case work'' methods in solving the problems of child care. 

3. Specialization in the work of children's institutions to meet the 
needs of special groups of unfortunate children. 

4. Added provision for recreational equipment and supervision in 
institutions. 

5. A balanced diet in children's institutions. 



Recommendations for Legislative and Executive Action. 

1. Increase i/ri amount of state and county aid. 

The law now permits the state to contribute to the support of needy 
children in the amount of $6.25 p er month for a child with one parent 
living an d ^ j3^ r an orphan. The county may supplement this by 
an equal amount. Children committed by the juvenile courts of the 
state as needy may be paid for at a maximum rate of $lX 4>er month. 
For such of these juvenile court wards as -may be eligible, the state 
reimburses the county at the above rates. Whether in institutions, in 
family boarding homes, or with their own mothers, the majority of 
children being cared for by the counties of the state are paid for at a 
maximum rate of $11. Where children are cared for from county 
funds, but not committed through the courts, a few counties pay a 
higher rate. 

Even in former times the state and county allowance was too low to 
leave a margin of profit for those undertaking the responsibility of 
caring for the needy children of the state. This was probably as it 
should be, as the ideal home for these unfortunate little ones is the 
family or institution where interest in the child is the dominant motive. 
But in these days of high cost of living individuals and agencies caring 
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for children at eleven dollars a month are doing so at a loss. Family 
homes which take children direct from parents and guardians have 
raised their rates from an average of $12.50 to $15, $20, and even $25. 
Child-placing agencies report an increasing difficulty in securing homes 
at the county rate of $11 a month and it has long been necessary for 
them to supplement this amount by '^extras'' in the way of milk, gro- 
ceries, clothing, etc. Child-caring institutions have felt the pinch of 
increased prices and have in some cases raised their rates. A recent 
study of costs of maintenance in forty-five children's institutions 
showed that only seven were able to care for their wards at the rate 
of eleven dollars. These seven institutions included several which are 
run by Catholic sisters and hence have no expense for salaries. Other 
institutions have very large donations of foodstuffs. In the majority 
of institutions the expense of maintenance per capita ranged from $15 
tc^$30 a month. 

^ State and county aid has not increased proportionately with the ex- 
pense of maintenance. A few counties have assumed their share of the 
burden and have raised the rate of pay. For children supported by 
the county, but not on court order, the San Bernardino County Relief 
Commission now pays $14 for its children, Fresno pays $15, Riverside 
and Monterey $15 in some cases. Alameda and Los Angeles counties 
in cases of special need supplement the $11 cash payment with gro- 
ceries, milk, and clothing, to the amount of $15. The city and county 
of San Francisco has not increased the cash allowance and the burden of 
adequate support of its wards must be met by the various child-placing 
agencies. On the other hand, San Francisco probably supplements 
state aid more generously than any other county in the state. So far 
as the so-called '* mother's pension'' (i. e., state aid to children in the 
care of their own mothers) is concerned, the state allowance is ridicu- 
lously inadequate. California, world famous for her warm-hearted 
generosity, is not being fair to her own needy little children or to the 
institutions, agencies, and homes engaged in their care. She will not 
be doing them justice until state and county face their obligations and 
increase the allowance to at least $20 a month per child. 

2. Altemtion in law to raise age limit from twelve to fifteen years in 
homes under supervision of State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. 

The control now exercised by the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections over child-caring organizations and homes stops at a period 
when a child needs special protection, i. e., the age of adolescence. 
Institutions and homes caring for children under twelve years are under 
supervision ; when the inmate population is over that age there is no 
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check by the state on the kind of work done. Several family boarding 
homes denied license because it was impossible to bring them up to a 
satisfactory standard have found a ver>' easy way out of their diffienlty. 
By sending away all children under twelve years and caring for older 
boys and girls they have found it possible to evade the ** annoyances" 
of state supervision. The dangerous situations made possible by this 
evasion of the law may well be imagined. If a woman is unable or 
unfit to give adequate and proper care to little children, how much less 
able and fit is she to give the special care, training, and guidance so 
necessar>' to children during the period of adolescence. 

On the other hand, there is a group of child-caring institutions caring 
for children of wayward tendencies, usually over the twelve year age 
limit, which would welcome state advice and counsel. These institu- 
tions would be glad to receive the state license for their work. The 
inclusion of this group would ser\'e also to round out and make more 
complete the state supervisory system. The State Board of Charities 
and Corrections feels that the raising of the age limit from twelve to 
fifteen years should be the next step in the protective safeguards thrown 
around the dependent children of the state. 

Suggestions. 

1. Standardization of county care of children. 

The State Board of Charities and Corrections has stressed the need 
of an improved method of county care of children in former reports. 
The past two years have seen some improvement but much remains to 
be done. In many counties of the state there is no plan for the welfare 
or future of the children for whose care the county accepts responsi- 
bility. These little unfortunates drift in and out of the courts, or are 
called to the more or less perfunctory attention of county relief officials, 
with no attempt made at constructive plans for their future. This is 
largely because there is no proper machinery for the purpose. The suc- 
cess of the county welfare department idea, as exemplified in Fresno 
and San Bernardino counties, would seem to indicate that in this type 
of orp:anization we have found the proper machinery for handling suc- 
coHsfully the child-care problems of the county. The county welfare 
department or commission, varying slightly in makeup and functions 
to suit the specific needs of the different counties, is well adapted to 
serve as a clearing-house for the children requiring public help. This 
group, representative of the best type of citizen in the community, with 
its staff of trained social workers, is equipped to give thought and 
study to the problem of the dependent children in the community. On 
the b«sis of this careful consideration it can be determined whether the 
(fhild should be returned to its own home and assisted therein, whether 
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it is a case for institutional care, or whether foster home care is indi- 
cated. Handling, as it does, the problems of family relief, the welfare 
department is the logical group to be charged with the responsibility 
for the needy children of the community. It is obvious that the needy 
child case can not be separated from the family relief problem of which 
it is a part. 

2. '^Case Work" methods in solving of problems of child care. 

The case work method which in recent years has come to be recog- 
nized as the approved technique in the handling of social problems, 
has been less used in the field of child care, perhaps, than in almost 
any other. In the larger population centers of the state there has been 
something of an approach to this method ; San_Francisco js developing 
a system of child care bas^d on the individual needs of the child. In 
the majority of the commmunities of the state there is no machinery 
for the laboratory method of handling children's cases. When machin- 
ery does exist there is too frequently rigid adherence to preconceived 
ideas as to the best methods of child care or an indifference or lack of 
understanding regarding the child's needs. The mere fact that a child 
has been presented to an institution, or an adoption society, or a board- 
ing-out agency, is all too often accepted as proof that he is in need of 
that particular type of care. If case methods were applied to the 
application, if an attempt was made to get a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems involved, it might develop that a quite different kind 
of help was needed. Children are frequently accepted indiscrimi- 
nately by child-caring institutions and agencies, with no attempt to 
probe into the conditions giving rise to the application for such assist- 
ance. 

After acceptance, the case work method should be continued. A 
record of the child's history while in care, complete in every detail as 
to health, mental development, and family status, with a report on the 
final disposition, would serve as a guide to determine the results of 
that particular type of care for the child involved. Only a careful 
and painstaking keeping of such complete records can measure the suc- 
cesses or failures of the work of the different types of child care. These 
cafle_histories would furnish facts on which to base arguments for or 
against certain methods of care, which are now too often based merely 
on unsupported opinion. They would afford, also, valuable data upon 
which to base future plans for the benefit of dependent children. 

3. Specialization in the work of children's institutions. 

The same need for **speeiaiization" in the work being done by chil- 
dren's institutions to which we called attention two years ago, still con- 
fronts us. In our last report we advocated not only a specialization in 
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work but a reduction in the number of eliildren's institutions. Two 
years ago there were sixty-three institutions caring for needy children. 
There are now but fifty-eight. Five institutions have closed their 
doors; at least four of them permanently. There remain more than 
sufficient institutions to provide all the care of that type required by 
the needy children of California. What is required is a redistribution 
of the institution population of the state into more highly specialized 
groups. While some institutions are crowded, others are almost depop- 
ulated. Several large plants, costly of operation, are being maintained 
to care for small groups of children. There is much duplication and 
overlapping of effort. On the other hand, there are many children in 
the state sadly in need of institutional care, for whom no provision is 
made. Preventoriums for children of tuberculous tendencies, colonies 
for the actively tuberculous, hospital schools for crippled children, 
homes for mentally defective, and homes affording group care for lim- 
ited numbers of adolescents presenting special problems — all are greatly 
needed in California. If a number of the existing institutions would 
face this situation and bravely enter thi.s pioneer field, they would 
make a splendid contribution to the work for child protection. 

4. Need of recreational equipment in iristitutions. 

Properly directed and supervised play is recognized today as an 
important factor in the development of all normal children. Undi- 
rected leisure is a most dangerous substitute for directed play. Unfor- 
tunately many people caring for children recognize no such distinction. 
The institution furnishes too often inadequate space for play with no 
apparatus, no direction and only repressive supervision. Experience 
has shown that the energy and play impulses of children need guidance. 
It should be made a constructive force in the development of all chil- 
dren but is especially necessary in the restricted life of the institutional 
child. 

5. A hetter balanced diet in children's institutions. 

Intensive studies of the feeding of children in a representative group 
of California institutions point to the grave danger of underfeeding. 
With a few noteworthy exceptions where the diet was ample and well 
balanced, there was a deficiency in body-building foods. In some 
instances the quantity served was more than sufficient, but so badly 
balanced as to fail utterly to meet the needs of growing children. 
There seemed to be a preponderance of starchy foods in the diet, while 
eggs, milk, and meat were too often omitted. The existing high prices 
of foodstuffs have undoubtedly worked a great hardship on many of the 
institutions, already struggling with the problem of adjusting their 
needs to their income. There is need of recognition of the fact, how- 
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ever, that the table is the last plaoi* where too ri^d eeonomy and 
retrenchment can b(^ afforded. H(»tt«r planninjjr, a more eareful study 
of food values, and eo-operation with other similar institutions in buy- 
ing supplies, with a consequent reduction in prices, would go far toward 
meeting the situation. The Children's Year, launched by the federal 
government, has served to rouse us all to the tremendous importance of 
conserving our child life and giving it a proper start. Undernourish- 
ment in childhood is one of the most deadly foes of development to 
normal manhood and womanhood. It may not be possible to reach 
and save all the children in California who are not being adequately 
fed, but the institutional group for which the state is responsible could 
and should be protected. 

Care of Dependent Children. 

During the biennial period in its experience gained from extended 
supervision of the children's agencies and institutions in California, 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections has tried to supplement 
its routine inspections with constructive suggestions. 

Its purpose has been to be practically helpful ; to meet the problems 
of the institutions from the point of view of those actually doing the 
work, and to serve as a clearing house of ideas. .between Jnstitutioxis. 

The question of records I k oneJ pT'vI tal importaD.ae with all institu- 
tions. It is impossible to do intelligent work for children in institu- 
tions without careful and accurate records. To that end, the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections has devoted much thought to a 
system of record-keeping for child-earing organizations. The past 
biennial period has seen the completion of the installation of a uniform 
system of keeping the histories of the children in care, uniform social 
and financial reports, and an accounting system in the children's insti- 
tutions. A record-keeping system for child-placing agencies has been 
prepared and installed in its entirety in one agency. Insistence on the 
adoption of this system has not been made in cases where satisfactory 
records were already in use. 

During the past year the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
has endeavored to as sist th e child-caring institutions, in guarding the^ 
health and deve lopment of their children through proper physical exami- 
nations and feeding. A uniform health record card, based on that 
prepared by the State Board of Health and Board of Control for the 
children receiving state aid, has been printed and furnished in quanti- 
ties to the non-state-aid (children's institutions. Assistance in making 
the physical examinations and recording the results on the record cards 
has been rendered by the field nurses in the employ of the Board of 
Charities and Corrections. 
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An intensive survey of each of the non-state-aid ehiUlren's institu- 
tions has been made. On the basis of these careful and exhaustive 
studies recommendations for improvement have been made to the 
boards of managers, conferences for a discussion of problems have 
been held, and every effort made to be of service in a helpful, con- 
structive way. 

The grave need of this record-keeping system, particularly the child 's 
history card, was shown when an attempt was made to study the results 
of the work of a representative group of children's institutions. The 
plan provided for the^iiai±atioii_o|_the children dismissed from ten 
institutions during a given period. In some instances it was impossible 
to locate any children at all, except as addresses were supplied by the 
memories of those in charge. The matron might know vaguely that a 
child had been removed by her aunt, or that a good place to work had 
been found for her, but beyond that there was no knowledge of the 
child or the surroundings to which she had gone. Curiously little inter- 
est was exhibited by some institutions as to the fate of their former 
wards. Their attitude was that when the child left the walls of the in- 
stitution the responsibility of the management ceased. It seemed not to 
occur to them to wonder whether they had done well or ill by the child, 
whether he had gone back to former squalid surroundings or improved 
conditions, whether he left the institution pretty much as he came into 
it or whether he had been developed physically and mentally by his stay 
and rendered more fit for the battle of existence. The study served to 
prove to several well-meaning boards of managers that their confident 
assertions that they knew '*all about their children" had not much 
foundation in fact when it came to actually locating their former wards. 
On the other hand, there was one large institution making a consistent 
effort to get and keep in touch with all their former inmates. A field 
worker was employed to visit all the children who could be located and 
a record was kept of the child's post-institution history and his success 
or failure in adapting himself to life. 

Perhaps the most worth while piece of work accomplished by the 
children 's department was^a nutritional survey of twenty-two non-state- 
aid institutions, made by a dietitian employed for the purpose. The 
board had long felt the need of a more intimate knowledge of the 
feeding of children in institutions and the prevailing high cost of food- 
stuffs made the study particularly timely. The findings of these studies 
indicate a grave danger of underfeeding of the children in institutions. 
This danger has been pointed out, suggestions made for improvement 
in the dietaries, and practical recipes prepared, in the forxn of a 
pamphlet which has gone to every child-caring institution in California 
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^ g-opera tion in the Children 'si Year program has been given by th(^ 
children's agents of the board. Assistance was rendered in the survey 
of crippled children in California undertaken by the Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 

A study of the day nursery problem in California has been made, 
with a view to determining whether it was being affected by war con- 
ditions. A few new nurseries have sprung into being in the creation 
of which the entrance of mothers into war industries has seemed to be a 
factor. 

The attention of the public was called to the danger of underfeeding 
our children in wartime by a circular dated October, 1917, as follows : 



**r 



'Those of us who have dedicated ourselves to the protection of these defenseless 
ones nvast keep our heads clear and our motives unmixed, determining, that whatever 
happens, all other forms of treasure, all other forms of wealth, all other methods of 
defense shall be sacrificed before we compel the children of America to pass through 
the fire." (Owen Lovejoy. ) 

DO NOT FORGET THE CHILDREN IN WAR TIME. 

Costs: 

Milk is now 5 cents per quart higher in all population centers. 
Milk is the most important food for young children. 
Milk is 50 per cent dearer than heretofore. 
Other foodstuffs have risen from 15 to 65 per cent in cost. 
Living expenses were 26 per cent higher in May, 1917, than in May, 1916. 
They are still rising. 

(See enclosed pamphlet prepared by Prof. M. E. Jaffa of the University of Cali- 
fornia.) 

income: 

Wages have not increased in proportion. 

50 per cent or more of the community earn $1000 or less per annum. 

At any time they buy only food enough to keep their children in health. 

Raised cost of living means reduced food purchase. This risks impaired health 

of the child — later, impaired eflSciency for work and life. 
Undernourishment means practically slow starvation. 

HOOVER'S ORDERS ARE TO PREVENT WASTE. 
WASTE OF CHILDHOOD IS THE GREATEST WASTE. 

In Europe in the stress of sudden war three years ago the children were forgotten. 
Now their pitiful condition is the most shocking story every child specialist who 
returns has to tell. 

Here in the United States and especially in prosperous California, let us take 
warning. 

IT IS CHEAPER TO PREVENT THAN TO CURE. 

Better pay to maintain our past standards than be forced presently to pay for 
the care of countless children of the nation afflicted with rickets and other diseases 
of malnutrition. 

THE STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS HAS THE 

FACTS THAT SHOW THE DANGER. 

We are in close touch with all the child-caring agencies of the state. From daily 
experience we know that the eleven dollars ($11) paid by most counties to board 
children does not now cover the actual costs for sufficient and proper food and 
clothing. 
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THE HEALTH OF MANY CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA DEPENDS UPON 

WHAT YOU DO. 

Because of your powers as iiui>iic officials, as leaders in your couimuuities, as far- 
seeing American citizens, the State Board of (Charities and Corrections urges you 
to see to it that whether in families on low incomes, in indigent families, in orphan- 
ages or separate boarding homes, the money you give to care for all these needy 
children is enough to pap for the food and clothing they need if they are to grove up 
healthy and nelf-nupporting. Tlllf^ SHOULD MEAN A MINIMUM ALLOWANCE 
OF $12.50 BY THE COUNTY. SUPPLEMENTED FROM OTHER SOURCES 
TO AT LEAST FOURTEEN DOLLARS {$14) PER MONTH. 

The routine work of inspection and licensing children's institutions, 
day nurseries, family boarding homes, maternities, rescue homes, and 
child-placing agencies has been heavy. The following table shows the 
status of licensure work of the board on December 1, 1918 : 



,, , cation for ,_ „ . Total 

Licensed license *TnactIve niiml)er 

pending i «" *lle 



Family boarding homos i 515 165 1,542 2,222 

Oblld-placing agencies ' lo .._ lo 

Children's Institutions 

Maternity homes and hospitals 

Rescue homes -. ., ! 8 8 

I>ny nurserlfs . I IS 3 27 



Totals 



165 


1,542 


1 
4{) 


22 
232 


3 





218 


1,802 



57 1 22 8[) 

240 A9 232 521 



848 218 1,802 2,8^ 



^Inactive means institutions and homes not now actively at work but whicb bavc received 
the consideration of the Board and whose names are on file. This ^roup includes licenses 
denied and revoked, voluntarily relinquished, work discontinued, changed minds after applying 
for llc<»nse, and a few who have movtd and whose whereabouts are unknown. 

Institutional Care of Children. 

Institutional care of children in California has several distinctive 
features. .There are no state or^lianages ; there are none maintained by 
counties. Practically all institutions have been founded and controlled 
by private corporations. The state, however, pays a subsidy to child- 
caring institutions on certain conditions. Whenever ten dollars per 
month can not be obtained from any other source, whenever the insti- 
tution applying for the subsidy will keep prescribed books, give specific 
information concerning the children for whom they ask aid, and in gen- 
eral satisfy the authorities that the care to be given will be of a kind 
that promises the child health and opportunity, then the state will pay 
$100 annually if the child is an orphan, $150 a year for a foundling 
up to the age of eighteen months, and $75 a year for a half orphan. 

In 1918 the State Board of Charities and Corrections was given power 
to license all child-caring institutions. Licensed institutions that take 
children are of two classes — tlK^se which ask for state aid and those 
^which do not. They are usually called the state-aid and the non-state- 
aid children's institutions. The term '* orphanage ' ' in referring to 
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these institutions is a misnomer. They are not orphanages in that the 
majority of children in oare are not orphans but have one and often 
both parents living. Out of a total population of 4439 children receiv- 
ing institutional care on June 30, 1918, only 332 were orphans. 

The children whom the state, county, or private charity most fre- 
quently cares for in institutions are the offspring of parents who are 
destitute, separated or divorced, worthless or lost from sight, or one of 
whom has been deserted by the other, — parents, who, in a word, can not 
meet their parental responsibilities, yet have not relinquished their 
claims upon their children. Frequently institutions admit children for 
short stays with no investigation of the applications for admission, and 
on the slightest claim from parents hand them back to homes known to 
be unfit. 

Persons who think of these institutions as homes where children 
are reared must realize that in fact they are rather temporary deposi- 
tories for children of families momentarily embarrassed. If the insti- 
tution studies the group from which the child is taken, if modern con- 
structive case methods are used and the child is restored to a familv 
that has become self-supporting and self-suflBcing, the home giving tem- 
porary shelter has done a fine piece of w^ork, and there should be only 
praise for its purposes. But if, as is all too frequently the case, the 
child is removed from a sordid and unlovely life for a few weeks or 
months and then at the capricious call of the parents handed back to 
this same sordid home and lost to sight, both the generous effort and 
public money are wasted. Institutions still have much to learn about 
case work, about the methods of deciding which are proper children to 
admit and when and under what circumstances to release their wards. 
A law passed in 1917 (Stats. 1917, p. 770) permits the institution 
definitely to protect the child of immoral parents against such parents. 
The way to correct much abuse is open if only boards of managers can 
be aroused to their duties. 

Because the institution has often fallen below its own best possibil- 
ities, because of the success of intensive child-placing work, institutions 
tend to become somewhat depopulated or to become centers of emergency 
work. For this reason it is likely that institutions will have to meet the 
need for specialized types of homes that give care to specialized types of 
children needing custodial care, children such as the defective child, the 
crippled child, or the boy or girl, who, during the adolescent period, 
has need of the influences of group life. California now lacks such 
special homes. The real need of them can be met by the existing chil- 
dren's institutions if they will but adjust themselves to it. 
if One of the outstanding facts of the care of dependent children in 
//California during the past five years has been the decrease in number 

8—42701 
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of institutions. In 1918 therc^ won; approximately seventy-five cliil- 
dren's institutions — there are now fifty-seven. 

Another interesting fact is tlie marked decrease in the number of 
children in institutions who get state support. The total number of 
children who in a given institution receive state aid grows smaller. 
This does not mean that there has been an actual decrease in the total 
number of children who receive state aid. Those same children who 
are no longer receiving state aid in institutions are still state charges. 
They are ** placed out''; that is, they are in family homes, either in 
the homes of their own mothers or in foster homes. 

On November 1, 1918, there were fifty-seven children's institutions 
holding the license of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Thirty-four of these receive state aid, twenty-three do not. On June 
30, 1918, there were in these fifty-seven institutions 4439 children, 788 
of whom were supported in part from state fuifds. 

These fifty-seven licensed institutions are as follows: 
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Standards for Children's Institutions. 

1. The buildd^ig shall meet the legal requirements of the county in 

which the institution is located, as to construction, material, 
safety, lighting, ventilation, and plumbing. The upkeep, and 
particularly the housekeeping, sliall conform to the average of 
the institutions of like character in this state. 

2. The health of the children shall be guarded: 

(a) Through a dietary conforming at least to the minimum 
standard supplied by this office. 

(6) Through examination of each child by a competent physi- 
cian before admission. 

(c) Through regular visitation or examination by a doctor or 

licensed nurse. 

(d) Through enforcement of vaccination and quarantine re- 

quirements. 
(c) Through proper care of the teeth, by providing a tooth 

brush for each child, and periodic visits to a dentist. 
(/) Through provision for the isolation and special care of the 

sick. 
((/) Through regular and systematic bathing. 
(/i) A separate bed to be provided for each child except in case 

of emergency. 

3. The clothitig of the children shall be clean, neat, and seasonable, 

and of a design, ([uantity, and quality to develop the self-respect 
of the child. 

4. Education and recreation. 

(a) The education should conform with the requirements of 
the state and all teachers of the regular curriculum shall 
have a county certificate. 

(h) Children shall receive moral and religious instruction, pro- 
vided that no child shall be required to attend religious 
services or to receive religious instruction in a faith dif- 
ferent from that of its parents or guardian. 

(c) A library of books suitable for the use of the children shall 

be provided and shall be regularly accessible to them. 

(d) Playgrounds and playrooms, properly equipped with 

apparatus, games, and toys shall be provided, and it 
should be the duty of some one officer of the institution 
to supervise and encourage play activities. 

-5. The supervision. The superintendent shall be a person of such 
character and capacity as shall guarantee to the children control 
and companionship and to the board and state the responsible 
management of the institution and its inmates. He must not be 
required to collect funds, but should devote his time to the organ- 
ization and conduct of the work of earing for the children. 

C. Governing Board. Where there are over twenty ehildren, the place 
shall be incorporated with a ])oard of directors of at least seven 
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members, at least four of whom shall be residents of the city or 
town in which the home is situated. The governing board must 
be responsible persons who feel a definite interest in the work and 
give personal attention to it. Board members failing to attend 
three successive meetings, without good excuse, should be dropped 
and replaced by persons who are able to give more time to the 
problems of the institution. The meetings of the board of direc- 
tors shall be held at the institution. The work of the board 
should be done, on the whole, through committees. These should 
be working committees, not merely nominal groups. 

7. Accounting. All the accounts shall be kept in conformity with the 

methods prescribed by the State Board of Control and the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 

8. Records. Each institution shall keep the uniform record-keeping 

system prescribed by the State Board of Control and the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, and render annual financial 
and population reports on the blanks prescribed and furnished by 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

Child -Placing Agen cies. 

—In the state of California all.child-pla.cingagenpips must be licensed. 
The statutes of 1911, page 1087, decree that no organization may engage 
in the work of child-placing without a license from the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. Armed with this power, this board now 
issues, denies or revokes all licenses for such societies, investigates their 
records and methods of work, and sets standards to which they must 
conform. Ten child-placing agencies are thus licensed to work in 
California. It is not always clearly understood that there is consider- 
able variation in the type of work done by these various agencies. 
Children may be placed in family homes under three different arrange- 
ments. They may be placed permanently, for adoption ; they may be 
placed in the homes of persons who make no charge for their care; or 
finally, they may be placed in homes where board is paid for them. 
These methods are known respectively as placement for adoption, place- 
iueftLi g_free hom es, J3ig£ement in boarding homes. 

Of the ten licensed agencies, two engage m the more permanent form 
of child-placing, i. e., for adoption or in permanent free homes without 
adoption. The other agencies are engaged more particularly in finding 
boarding homes for their wards, and are known generally as ** boarding- 
out" agencies. This type of child-care has developed to its greatest 
proportions in the San Francisco Bay region, seven of the boarding-out 
agencies being located in San Francisco and Alameda counties. The 
eighth society docs practically no child-placing, hut holds a license so. 
that it may place emergency cases. 
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On June 30, 1918, there were 711 children in the care of the two adop- 
tion societies and 2681 in the care of the boarding-out agencies. On 
November 1, 1918, the files of the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions showed a total of 574 homes in which children were being boarded 
by the eight boarding agencies. 

The following societies hold the license of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections to place children in homes: 

Asency Secretazy. 

Baby Hospital of Alameda County Miss Bertha Wright 

Fifty-first and Dover streets, Oakland. 
Berkeley Charity Organization Society Mrs. L. H. Ospina 

2120 Grove street, Berkeley. 
Catholic Humane Bureau Mr. James P. Skelly 

Hewes Building, San Francisco. 
Catholic Ladies Aid Society of Alameda County Mrs. E. McCoy 

502 City Hall, Oakland. 
Children's Agency of the San Francisco Associated Charities Miss Katherine Felton 

1500 Jackson street, San Francisco. 
♦Children's Home Society Mrs. F. E. L. Bailey 

2414 Griffith avenue, Los Angeles. 
Eureka Benevolent Society Mr. L Irving Lipsitch 

436 O'Farrell street, San Francisco, 
fLos Angeles Humane Society Mr. A. H. Hurd 

208 Tajo Building, Los Angeles. 

♦Native Sons' and Daughters' Central Committee on Homeless Children 

Miss Mary Brusie 

d55 Fhelan Building, San Francisco. 
Oakland Associated Charities Mrs. Florence Hill 

City Hall, Oakland. 

Receiving Homes of Child-Placing Agencies. 
Babies' Aid 847 Twenty-ninth avenue, San Francisco 

(Children's Agency of San Francisco Associated Charities.) 
Victoria Home Griffith avenue and Twenty-third street, Los Angeles 

(Children's Home Society.) 

Standards for Child-Placing Agencies. 

1. Each soci ety should be incorporated;, it should have a hoard of 
directors made up of persons generally recognized as responsible citi- 
zens, persons willing to do active work for the society and representing 
the several religious faiths of the children in ward; and each society 
should have a case committee which should direct the policies con- 
cerning the placement of children. There must be a superintendent who 
must not collect his own salary, but must devote all his time to the organ- 
ization and conduct of the work. 

2. E ach society should_haye. a. regularly established home, or its equiv- 
alent, where children received can be eared for until such time as they 
are placed out. 

3. All ch ild-placing societies must keep records in such a way that 
annual financial and social statistical reports can be gathered from them. 
These reports must be rendered to this Board on the forms prescribed 
by it. 



♦Adoption and free home placements. 
tLicense revoked Dec. 11, 1918. 
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4. Each child-placing- sQciety. should furnish to the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections monthly reports of visitations made ; these to 
be certified to by the superintendent. 

5. Each society shall maintain an adequate supervision of t he eh iL 
dren placed by it. Adequate supervision is that which gives all con- 
cerned the certainty that the child is being properly reared. The nature 
and amount of supervision ne(*essary to do this varies with the kind 
of work being done. It is thus difficult to set a standard of supervision 
that applies to all types of work. However, cases where the children 
are in the first two years of residence in a given home should be visited 
at least every three months. Frequency of visits thereafter can be 
more nearly modified to the special needs of the case. 

6. Ajbhorough physical examination shain3e made of all children prior 
to placement in homes. A mental test should be made in all cases; it 
must be made in all doubtful cases. 

7. No child should be finally placed for adoption until it has been in 
one home under the supervision of the child-placing agency for at 
least six months ; on the whole, it is preferable that a year should elapse 
before final papers of adoption are granted. 

8. _Each society should make such arrangements for carrying on its 
work as would show that it is not aiding in the illegitimate disposal of 
children either by deliberately weakening parental responsibility on the 
one hand or encouraging illegitimacy on the other. 

FamUy Boarding Hpm^. 

The most accredited foster home is that selected and supervised by a 
licensed child-placing agency. There is, however, another type of 
boarding home in this state. This is the family boarding home not 
supervised by any licensed society, and only recently by the state and 
in tlie larger centers by local health boards. 

In almost every community of the state there are parents, who for 
various reasons find it impossible to care for their own children, and 
who of their own initiative seek places for them to board. When they 
place their children in these homes they themselves pay wholly for 
their care. These parents ''do not want charity.'' In all too many 
cases in the past the homes they have found for themselves were mere 
commercial enterprises. IMany of the cliildren placed in this way were 
given the most perfunctory care, a niggardly diet, crowded sleeping 
(luarters, inadequate schooling, and little play. Too often their por- 
tion wBs neglect — or worse. In 1913 (Stats. 1913, p. 73) a law was 
passed aiming to ])revent Ww, abuses of this system. By its pro- 
visions, no child under twelve* years can be taken into any home other 
than that of a relative or iruardian unless tlie home is licensed by the 
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State Board of Charities and Corrections. It has taken much time 
and ingenuity to find these ''family'' homes; much more time and effort 
must be spent in the supervision of them. In the population centers 
local boards of health are sharing this responsibility and in communi- 
ties where the health boards do not issue permits, the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections makes the endorsement of the local health 
officer prerequisite to state license. vThe co-operation of local relief 
agencies, county departments of piiblir welfare, and social service com- 
missions has been soughy This use of the county unit in supervising 
this unstable group of homes has proved most successful. Many 
wretched places have been closed; the standard of the rest has been 
demonstrably improved. All homes now oi)erate under the following 
rules of this board, which are slowly establishing a standard of clean- 
liness and physical and spiritual care for the child : 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR FAMILY BOARDING HOMES FOR 

CHILDREN. 

1. References as specified in application blank must hv funiisbed. 

2. Tbe home shall conform in building and maintenance to the sanitary oitlinanc*>s 
of the city or coonty. and shall bare the permit or endorsement of the local board 
of health or health officer. 

. 3. A complete renter shall be kept in which shall be recorded the name. age. s**jc 
of the child, the names and addressers of i>arents or guardians, religion, datp of 
reception, date of discbarge of each child : also a health record, showing condition of 
child on entrance to home and any subsequent illness or accident. Such a register 
has been prescribed and printed by the state board and is supplied free of charge. 
This register most at all times be open to the inspector from the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections. 

4. The honse must be in a residence district (not commercial or factory), con- 
venient to sdiool. with sufficient room to accommodate the family group and the 
boarded children in a comfortable and sanitary way. and with yard space enoogh for 
a home playground for the children. 

5. Sleeping rooms must afford the re;niIation .VjO cubic feet of sjjace for each occu- 
pant, and must have plenty of windows oiienin;: upon street or garden — no dark 
coarts. Each child shall ha%e a seimmfe Ixh]. No adult male b«>arders or roomers 
shall be permitted. 

6. Indiridoal hair and tooth bnish«w. towel, etc.. shall l>e provided and each child 
instmcted in their nse. 

7. Every child of proper age shall l>e given opportunity to atteml Sabbath school 
or chnrch of the religions faith of its parents. 

8. Childien nnder fourteen shall have no routine work other than school tasks. 
bat there is no objection to their performing simple duties, providing these do not 
prevent ample opportunity for school and play. 

9. Proper medical supervision should be guaranteed each <rbild. 

10. The dietary shall l>e up to the standard set by the State Boarrl of Chariti»*s 
and Corrections. 

11. The som paid for th** support of the children shall not l>e the only source of 
income for the family group: there must be sr>me other r»*Kource. 

12. When a child is given up. it must U- to th#» ]»arent. gnanlian. or other person 
having a legal right to receive it. 

13. The reception, death, serious illness, or removal of any child must !»«• reporte<l 
promptly to the office of the State Board of Charities and Corrections: alia> anv 
change in the management or nddn^ss of tfie fi»ster lioi«»*. F.iiliir»' tti do this mt-ans 
forfeitnro of li<-ens«'. 
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JDav Nurseries, 

Still another type of child care which must procure state license in 
California is the day nursery. While the day nursery, as the name 
implies, gives but part-time care, it has the child during most of its 
waking hours and in its most impressionable years. It is during these 
pre-school years that the foundation for future health and development 
is laid and the day nursery has a grave responsibility toward the little 

ones it shelters. 

Day nurseries in California may be classified into three groups, i. e., 
the day nursery conducted by some local boards of education, providing 
care for children of pre-school age^so thatTKelr'older brothers and 
sisters will not be kept at home to care for them ; the day nursery under 
private auspices, for the childrej)L.Qf .working mothers ; and the seasona l 
day nugeiy maitrfaTn^ by factory and cannery managements for the 
children of women in their employ. The first group, as part of the 
state educational system, do not require the license of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections. The second group is licensed by this 
board, while supervision of the third group has been shared with other 
state commissions, whose duties include inspection of factories and 
canneries. Experience has shown that this latter group should prob* 
ably also be required to secure state license, and it will be the future 
policy of the State Board of Charities and Corrections to include the 
day nurseries conducted under the auspices of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the group holding its license. 

There are at present eighteen day nurseries licensed by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, as follows: 

Berkeley Day Nursery Seventh and Addison streets, Berkeley 

Canon Kip Memorial Day Nursery 246 Second street, San Francisco 

Community Day Nursery 1015 Shotwell street, San Francisco 

Day Nursery of Sisters of tlio TToly Family-lOth and Dolores streets, San Francisco 

Ebell Day Nursery 311 East Fifth street, Santa Ana 

Holy Family Day Nursery 130 Vine street, San Jose 

♦Ida Straus Day NuiTsery 531 North Boylston street, Los Angeles 

King's Daughters' Day Nursery 134 North Clarence street, Los Angeles 

Long Beach Day Nursery Eighth and Alamitos streets, Long Beach 

Neighborhood House Day Nursery 1809 National avenue, San Diego 

Pasadena Day Nursery 88 Worcester street, Pasadena 

Redlands Day Nursery 626 Orange street, Redlands 

San Jose Day Nursery 165 Devine street, San Jose 

St. Elizabeth's Day Nursery 135 North Anderson street, Los Angeles 

St. Francis Day Home 1446 Powell street, San Francisco 

St. Vincent's Day Home Eighth and Chestnut streets, Oakland 

St. Vincent's Day Nursery Carillo street, Santa Barbara 

Woman's Day Nursery 1322 Channing street, Los Angeles 

♦It is interesting to note that the Federated Jewish Charities have found it possible 
to close their day nursery. Through Intensive case work they have been able to 
ninko other provision for the applicants for day nursery care. 
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In a community program for child welfare the day nursery may 
have a place. Just what this place may be is a question which every 
nursery should consider carefully. Experience proves that jo_Qth^ 
social agency has been.sQ abused. 

No one will question that the ideal of family life for children, par- 
ticularly young children, is the mother in the home supervising their 
care. When this arrangement is threatened by inadequate income, 
illness, or industrial conditions, the most vital consideration is the 
stability of the family group. All community resources should be 
enlisted to preserve it. After all other resources fail there may yet 
remain cases of children requiring day nursery care. The nursery, 
however, should inquire carefully into the case of every child seeking 
admittance to determine whether there may not be some other solution 
for the family problem. 

The health problem of the day nursery isi paramount The average 
day nursery child comes from a home where various causes contribute 
to a low standard of sanitation and hygiene. The age of the children 
involved also makes them more susceptible to contagious and infectious 
troubles. The larger the group, the greater the danger. 

Considering this health menace, the following rules for the conduct 
of day "nurseries have been adopted : 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF DAY NURSERIES. 

Medical care. 

1. A thorough medical examination of each new child admitted to the nursery 
shall be made and a health certificate signed by a physician designated by the 
nursery shall be required. 

2. Provisions shall be made for medical supervision of children either by co-oper- 
ation with clinics or by the employment of a visiting physician. The physician 
shall make regular visits to the nursery and shall re-examine every regularly attend- 
ing child at least once a month. 

3. An isolation room for cases of suspected contagious disease shall be provided. 

4. The nurse shall carefully examine each child every morning at the time of 
admission and if signs of contagious disease are noted, the child must be placed in 
the isolation room and kept entirely apart from the other children and a physician 
or the department of health notified at once. 

Admissions. 

5. Homes of children admitted to the nurseries shall be inspected before a child 
is accepted. In emergency cases the home shall be visited not later than one week 
after the child has entered. Any doubtful or dangerous conditions found in homes 
must be reported to the proper oflScers of the nursery and to the Board of Health. 

6. No babies under three months of age should be received — preferably none under 
one year. It is advised that no children over seven years be received. 

Building. 

7. The nursery premises must meet the requirements and have the endorsement 
of the local health department. 

8. The premises shall be kept at all times in a clean and sanitary condition. Dry 
dusting or sweeping is prohibited. 

0. Every nursery building shall be equipped with adequate fire protection which 
meets the requirements of the local fire ordinances. It is recommended that a 
chemical fire extinguisher l>e placed on every floor. 
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10. A^ieqiuite ventilation. lightiuK. and heating Khali I>e provided. These shall 
conform to the requirements of the local health department. A minimum of 500 
cubic feet of air space for each child shall be provided. All windows and doors of 
nursery shall be equipped with screens. 

11. Wire screens shall be placed around all stoves, of^n fireplaces, or other heating 
apparatus in the nursery department. 

Hygiene and sanitation. 

12. A well ventilated place for children's outer jcramients shall be provided. Hooks 
must be so far apart that clothing can not touch. 

13. The use of common wash cloths, towels, combs, and hair brushes is pro- 
hibited. 

14. Each bed or crib shall be so placed that th^re will be a space of two feet on 
all sides except where the bed or crib may touch the wall. 

15. Woven wire springs or equally sanitary substitute shall be provided over 
which a folded blanket protected by rubber or oil cloth sheeting must be placed. 

l«i. T'nlesH the clothing on a child is thoroughly clean on admission, a suitable 
garment (the property of the nursery) f?hall be worn through the day and ever>' 
such garment shall be marked for identification unless a clean garment is provided 
daily. 

17. All diajiers that have become soiled during the day shall be immediately 
placed in water and thereafter thoroughly washed and boiled. No diapers in an 
unclean condition shall be removed from the premises. 

IS. There shall be adequate bathing and toilet facilities; toilets to be provided in 
the ratio of at least one to every twenty children. There shall be separate toilets 
for boys and girls beyond nursery age. 

11). (,'ommon drinking cups are prohibited. Drinking fountains are recommended 
in the nursery building and playground. 

Feeding of babies. 

20. Matrons should never prescribe feeding formulae for infants. This must be 
done by a physician. 

21. All bottles and nipples shall be provided by the nursery. No bottle or nipple 
shall be used a second time unless it has been thoroughly scrubbed and boiled. Milk 
shall be kept in sealed bottles on ice if possible; otherwise, in a cooler. 

Supervision. 

22. Where children are received under three years of age, there should be a dis- 
tinct nursery department with a trained nurse in charge. 

23. There shall be employed by the day nursery a suflScient number of workers 
to insure adequate supervision and care of children at all times. 

24. Playrooms and out-of-door grounds equipped with apparatus, games, and toys 
wliall be provided and it shall be the duty of some one employee of the nursery to 
su|»ervise and encourage the i)lay activities. Provision for kindergarten training of 
llii' older chihlren is re{;ommended. 

Records. 

25. (^ase record and financial accounting systems, satisfactory to the State Board 
of (^harilies and Corrections, shall be kept. 

It is urged by the State Board of Charities and Corrections that all day nurseries 
become affiliated with the National Federation of Day Nurseries, oflSce 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. The methods of organization, standardiza- 
tion of children's history cards (which are sold at cost), home investigation, deter- 
mining eligibility for admission, dietary, conduct of mothers' meetings, co-operation 
with school jn'incipals and health departments, and other activities are most helpful. 

Maternity Hospitals and Homes. 

In Oalifoniia any ])\hva'. for the roc^option and care of maternity 
pationtH must hv Vnyusod l)v...Uii' Slate Board of CIiaritiea.JUid-XlQE£ipc- 
tjoiiH. Tile purpose of the h»\v wliieh <^ives the board the power to 
license maternity hospitals and homes is to safe<i:nard the children born 
}/j i))nn, and to pi'(»vent any possible tratTie in infants. It is aimed 
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particularly at the small lying-in asylum, but is so general in its scope 
as to include every type of institution caring for maternity patients. 
There are found, therefor<% the large, modern C'lass A private sani- 
tarium, the strictly maternity hospital, and the woman caring for a few 
maternity cases in her own home, all coming under state supervision. 
Reports of all births in such institutions, wuth information showing the 
disposal of each baby, are filed with the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, semiannually. There are at present one hundred eighty 
hospitals, twenty-one ** maternities," and thirty-nine family homes 
licensed to care for maternity patients. 

The following rules and regulations have been prescribed by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections for the government of maternity 
hospitals in accordance with Statutes of 1913, p. 73: 

Physical equipment. 

1. All rooms and wards shall be outside rooms and the window space shall not 
be less than one-fifth of the floor space. 

2. The rooms and wards shall be of sufficient size to allow not less than 1,000 
cubic feet air space for each adult patient and 500 cubic feet air space for each 
infant kept therein ; also 100 square feet floor space for each bed. 

3. The heating of all rooms shall be of sanitary type. 

4. The flooring and walls shall be in condition and of a character to permit of 
easy cleaning. All parts of a maternity hospital shall be kept in a cleanly condition. 

5. The plumbing and drainage or other arrangements for the disposal of excreta 
and household waste shall be in accordance with the best sanitary practice, subject 
to the approval of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the local board of health or city ordinance. The 
water supply shall be pure. 

6. A confinement room properly equipped shall be provided. Dressings and medi- 
cines for emergencies, clean bedding, body linen and towels shall be kept on hand 
in suflicient quantity. Means for sterilizing instruments shall be provided and a 
properly trapped and vented basin supplied with running water for washing the 
hands. 

7. Provision for the isolation of contagious diseases must be made. 

8. Sanitary accommodations for thorough bathing of patients and infants must 
be made part of the equipment of the institution. 

9. Fire protection shall meet the approval of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, and shall be in accordance with the rules and regulations of the local 
fire commission or dty ordinance. 

10. There shall be a separate bed for each infant. 

Care of patients. 

1. In each labor case, at the time of expected delivery, a legally qualified physi- 
cian shall be promptly notified and shall be present and in attendance at the time of 
birth. 

2. Prevention of blindness in infants. 

Attention is called to Statutes of 1015, p. 1431, which requirjaa the reporting of 
reddened or inflamed eyes of an infant, within two weeks after birth, to the local 
health officer of the county or municipality within which the mother of such infant 
resides. Further, the eyes of all new-born infants shall be treated immediately 
after birth with a one per cent solution of nitrate of silver, two drops in each eye, 
or with other approved solution equally efficacious, and during the first few days 
cleansed daily: with saturated boric acid solution. 

3. After the birth of the child a legally qualified physician shall be in charge of 
the care of the mother and child, and shall superintend all after treatment. 

4. If the child is kept in the hospital and is not breast-fed by the mother, the 
feeding and selection of food shall be under the direction of a legally qualified 
physician. If a wet nurse is provided, she shall meet \v\t\v \X\^ ^\>^t«vi^ <5>\ ^^^ 
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pbyiiciaij. lu «v«*ry vnn*: where the motbor is a propor subject she shall be urged 
to nunie her child. Under uo circumstances will the use of nursing bottles which 
can not b«) readily and thoroughly washed bo permitted (such as long-tubed nursing 
bottlcN). All nursing bottles and nipples must be boiled at least once a day and 
individual nipples must be provided for each child. 

Disposal of ohild. 

1. Attention is called to section 224 of the Civil Code in accordance with which a 
child not retained by the mother must be legally relinquished before it can be 
Adopted. This relinquishment must be expressed in writing, signed, and acknowl- 
edged before an officer authorized to take acknowledgments or before the secretary 
of one of the organizations mentioned below. Before adoption can take place, a 
copy of the relinquishment must be filed with the State Board of Charities and 
('Orroctions. 

2. Attention is called to Statutes of 1911, p. 1067, providing for the super- 
vision and control by the State Board of Charities and Corrections of the placing 
of dependent children into homes, which makes it a misdemeanor for any person, 
uiiso<!iation or society to engage in the work of placing children into homes with- 
out a license from the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

The following agencies have been licensed to place dei>endent children into homes 
nnd to arrange for adoption : 

C^harity Organisation Society, 2120 Grove street, Berkeley. 

Children's Home Society, 2414 Griffith avenue, Los Angeles. 

Catholic Ladies Aid Society, City Hall, Oakland. 

()akland Associated Charities, City Hall, Oakland. 

Catholic Humane Bureau, 995 Market street, San Francisco. 

(Children's Agency of the Associated Charities, 1500 Jackson street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Kureka Benevolent Society, 436 O'Farrell street, San Francisco. 

Native Sons and Daughters Central Committee on Homeless Children, 955 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. 

3, Kach licensee shall use due diligence to prevent the abandonment of children, 
which is, according to sections 270, 271, and 271a of the Penal Code, a penal 
ofTt^nse. 

4, A licensee shall not be permitted to advertise that he will procore the adoption 
of children or to hold out inducements to mothers to part with their olbpring. 

Records* 

1, Kvery licensee must keep a register wherein he shall enter the name and 
aiK)r\\$$ of e\*ery maternity patient, the date of admission and discharge of every 
i^uvh (vitieut. the name and sex of every child bom or boarded <»i the premises, 
the ilate of every such birth, the legitimacy or illegitimacy of every child, the name 
uuii rwJUiUniiV of the father, the date of removal of the child, the name and address 
ivf the |¥^r$ou takiuji; away the child, and, if relinquished by the mother, the date of 
n^UiHiuUhment, the name and address of the person to whom the child is relinqnished, 
aud the rv«$i>u$ therefor : and if adopted, the date of adoption, the name of the person 
^ogniuy the ciu\$eut to adoption, and the name and address of the person adc^ting tiie 
v'^iKi Kx-ery admission. di$char^« hirth« death, relinquishment, or ad<qpdon most be 
rvv^M\M in the register within forty^ight hours after its occurrence. 

:^ A semiannual rep<i>rt» which shall be an exact transcript of this register, shall 
b^ UMkde to the Stale Board of Charities and Corrections. t)9C^ Market street. San 
f^fanctsjKW January 1 and July 1 of each year. 

^ Kach tW««bs$«« shall use due diligeniv to prevent vlevvpcion by a patient as to 
h^r identity aifcd shall not receive any i»ers^>n who refuses to giTe the leqaired 
tufsMTMatk^tt. uttletss the case is one of emer^ncy. If a patient does not gire the 
tiyv<««saty iuf^Mrmation before the fourth day after her delivery, the Uccnsee shall 
fv>rthwith ttoti<^ the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

4k All bit<bG» and deaths mui^t be reported promptly to the k>cal avthoritics by 
the atte«edta^ ^»hy^Wiaa. iSee IVZitical Code, section 3i>»T. and Sratntes of 1915. 
tN 9T9k> 



TW ¥«v^etor or pers»>n tu charge of a watemity hospital shall give 
tv«t ^rf tbe State Itoatd of v^hartiies aad Oortectioas a!t reasonable i 
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aud shall afford them every facility for oxaniiuiug the records, inspecting the 
premises, and seeing the inmates. 

Granting and revoking license. 

1. Application for license must be made on blank furnished by the State Board 
of Charities and CJorrections. 

2. Every applicant must have the approval of the local board of health or 
health officer. 

3. Every licensee shall frame his license and post it in a conspicuous place in 
the office or room of his establishment in which his patients are received. 

4. The license is the property of the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
and subject to return on demand. 

5. Any neglect or evasion of these rules, or any collusion for their subversion, 
shall constitute sufficient cause for revocation of the license. 

G. Any change of management, location, or name shall be promptly reported to 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections. 

Re scue Homes. 

Included in the group of institutions licensed by the State Board of 
Charities and C orrections to care for maternity patients (Stats. 1913, 
p. 73) are several of the type known as ** r escue hom es. ^^ The 
relation of the State Board to this group and to homes for wayward 
girls is not generally understood. Institutions of this type do not fall 

^ definitely into either of the classes licensed by the Board, i. e., child- 
caring institutions or '* maternities. " Some rescue homes care for 
inmates during period of confinement ; some send their expectant moth- 
ers to hospitals. The rescue homes care for mother and infant, while 

; the homes for waywarJ^ girls rarely care for infants. Homes for way- 
ward girls, such as the California Girls' Training School in Alameda 
and St. Catherine's in San Francisco, are not subject to license by the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, for the reason that their 
inmates are over the age limit of twelve years. Rescue homes do 
not require a license to care for the infants in their charge because the 
babies are with their own mothers. When this licensing power was 
first given the State Board of Charities and Corrections, it was a com- 
mon practice among rescue homes to board babies from outside sources. 
Experience proved this to be a mistaken policy and the institutions 
were persuaded to discontinue the care of all children except those 
whose mothers were inmates. 
^ Bescue homes now holding the license of the State Board of Charities 

{ and Corrections are : 

Name Superintendent 

Florence Crittenton Home Mrs. E. Van Hook 

234 East avenue, Los Angeles. 

Florence Crittenton Home Mrs. Davis 

376 20th avenue, San Francisco. 

Florence Crittenton Home Miss Mary L. Mullen 

942 Park avenue, San Jose. 

Girls' Home Miss Stimson 

Loma Alta and Ocean streets, San Diego. 
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III. THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
Recommendations for Legislative Action. 

1. Increased appropriation by the legislature for the Pacific Colony 

for the Feeble-minded. 

2. Strengthening of the law on sterilization to include feeble-minded 

inmates of state prisons. 

Suggestions. 

1. The establishment of more private boarding homes for the feeble- 

minded. 

2. The establishment of psychological clinics in courts and educa- 

tional centers. 

3. The establishment of a traveling psychological clinic. 

4. A more universal use by state institutions of the law permitting 

sterilization of feeble-minded persons. 

5. A comprehensive state- wide survey of feeble-iuindcdness. 

6. Special classes and schools for tVijble-niinded and borderline cases. 

A Summary of Progress During the Biennial Period. 

In our last biennial we made five recommendations for the care of 
t"he feeble-minded, as follows: 

1. The establishment of moron colonies and other institutioas for 

the care of the feeble-minded. 

2. More general practice of sterilization. 

3. Psychological work in all courts and education centers. 

4. Special classes and schools for morons and borderline cases. 

5. Provision for specially-trained teachers for the instruction of 

the feeble-minded. 

A review of the past two years shows that four of the above recom- 
mendations have been realized in accomplishment. Early in this bien- 
nial period the State Board of Charities and Corrections made an 
initial survey of mental deviation in prisons, orphanages, and rural 
schools. It was the purpose of the board in publishing this bulletin 
to gather statistics, which, together with statistics already obtained in 
the three state schools, Whittier State School, Preston School of Indus- 
try, and California . State School for Girls, would form a basis for 
opinion upon which to formulate the request of the legislature for an 
appropriation to establish an institution for the care of the feeble- 
minded. (This bulletin is for free distribution; see page 2.) 

We append here a short summary of the findings of that survey. 
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The evor-iiierea.siiig ikhhI for iiiort' deliiiitc knowledge of mental defec- 
tive's in institutions and in schools jrave rise, in 1916, to the creation of 
a state joint committee, formed at the instance of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections and composed of representatives of state 
commissions whose work touched the mental defective. Up to this 
time, aside from mental tests given in our three state schools and in 
juvenile courts and schools in a few localities, none had been made of 
the dependent, delinquent, and normal groups. 

The decision of this committee was to secure, by tests of all atypical 
cases, data concerning the following groups: 

1. Adult delinquents. 

2. Children in orphanages. 

3. Children in schools. 

The third group was one which presented vast opportunity as well as 
a crying need, since the public school opens a fertile and virgin field. 
Inmates of San Quentin Prison compose the first group ; representa- 
tives of four orphanages and of one home for unwed mothers, together 
with an entire orphanage of representative type, the second; and all 
atypical children in rural and urban schools of the entire county, the 
third. In this way a sufficient number of tests was made of fair repre- 
sentatives of each group to produce a valuable survey. 

One of the chief difficulties in applying mental tests to inmates of a 
state prison arises from the age and type of person to be tested. Adult 
testing is infinitely more complicated than that of children. Further- 
more, the tests were, in this case, given to persons adept in deception. 
These two factors necessarily increase the difficulties of the task. 

The scale of determination was roughly that all persons having a 
mentality below that of an average ten year old child were held feeble- 
minded ; i. e., incapable of an unsupervised social existence ; and those 
of a mentality above that of an average twelve year old child to be 
normal ; i. e., capable of an unsupervised social existence, with the inter- 
vening period of ten to twelve years as borderlines. It was found that 
out of 155 persons 17.4 per cent were feeble-minded, while only 38 per 
cent were average normal. The remainder of the group was found to 
be between these two, with the exception of 6.5 per cent who possessed 
intelligence above the average. 
^ From the survey we see that the ratio of feeble-minded amo ng loi N 
I eign born prisoners is twice as high as that of f eeble-mindedL.;^ajggttffl 
N^merican born prisoners. y^ 

f Another significant fact is that 70.4 per cent of those determined to 
/l)e feeble-minded have no previous court record. Thus, me ntal def ec - 
I tives are responsible for at least one-fourth of the total amount of crime s. 
I Results of the survey indicate that the ratio of feeble-mindedness is 
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more than 16 times hk high among San Qiientin convicts as in th^ 
popnlation at large. 

A total of 246 school children were tested. They included: (1) those 
considered by their teachers to be below average ; (2) those definitely not 
suspected of mental deficiency; (3) three groups of kindergarten chil- 
dren. The major portion of this report confirms the 174 subnormal 
children who comprised 12 per cent of the urban and rural school 
group of **X" County. 

Of these 174 children, 61 were dull normal, while 42 were high 
moron. Furthermore, only 22 were average normal. Thus, aside 
from the borderline and epileptic group, 4.24 per cent of the children 
were found to be feeble-minded. One of the chief factors increasing 
this per cent is the large number of children of foreign parentage. 

One fact is clearly shown : the general tendency of the teachers to 
promote on the basis of age, coupled with the inability to detect the 
mentally defective child, results in a number of children being pro- 
moted beyond their mental capacity. The subsequent effect upon the 
schoolroom regime is apparent. 

The relation between race and mental deficiency is interesting. Of 
the total group of feeble-minded children 75.7 per cent had foreign born 
parents. The language difficulties being circumvented, this is one index 
to the mental status of oujr immigrant group. Furthermore, the rela- 
tion between occupational status and mental status correlates the lower 
occupational with the lower mental status. 

Thus is seen the importance of the removal of these cogs in the school 
machinery — eogs which gain nothing themselves from their so-called 
schooling and which definitely prevent the normal children from secur- 
ing their due. 

The test of orphan children was divided into two groups : 

First — ^Unselected groups from four liomes for dependent chil- 
dren, and the entire group in one home for unwed mothers. 
Second — An entire orphanage. 

This first group we will consider now. 

In drawing conclusions in regard to the first group, the fitness of 
each subject was considered from two standpoints: 

First — The intellectual fitness, as measured by intelligence tests. 
Second — The social fitness, as measured by his reputation among 
his fellows for dull-average or superior capabilities. 

It was found that there existed a striking similarity between the results 
obtained from these two criteria. Almost without exception it was 
found that the cases testing dull or feeble-minded were considered by 
their associates as *'dull," and ** stupid," etc. ; while those testing 
normal or superior were considered to be ''bright'' or ''smart." 
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In compariug the results of a survey of 1000 nnselected school chil- 
dren made by Dr. Ternian iu lOlf) with the survey of the groups under 
discussion, the 2 per (tent found ])y Dr. Terman to be definitely feeble- 
minded is contrasted with the 6 per cent so found in these groups. 
Similarly the border-line and dull-normal groups are larger and the 
average-normal and superior groups smaller among the dependent 
children. 

Thus, with 6 per cent classified as definitely mentally deficient, there 
were no less than 319 feeble-minded orphan children in the 61 insti- 
tutions existing at the time this survey was made. 

Of the group of unwed mothers, 41.6 per cent were feeble-minded. 
It is almost useless to emphasize the need of custodial care to protect 
these women with child minds from the consequences for which they 
can not be responsible. 

As with all surveys, the question as to where the line should be drawn 
between feeble-minded and border-line is a difficult one. One thing, 
however, is certain. By classifying as mentally deficient all those who 
are beyond doubt feeble-minded, the border-line group is left with some 
whose potential development is slight, and some who are sufficiently 
normal as not to be considered otherwise, yet whose social existence 
portends doubtful success. 

The study of heredity reveals the fact that it is a determining factor 
with regard to feeble-mindedness. The study again confirms the ac- 
cepted theory of the relation between feeble-mindedness and heredity. 

Social unfitness is not always accompanied by mental unfitness. Home 
conditions are often sufficient to produce such social unfitness, and in 
such cases institutional care is superior to that received in the home. 
The institution is not, in general, better than the home, but when the 
parental conditions are bad the institution is the only safeguard for 
the child whose environment may produce the potential delinquent. In 
such instances the parental school should supplant the orphanage, 
leaving to the latter only such children as are dependent for other 
reasons. 

Turning now to the orphan children in '*Y'* Home, who constitute 
our second group, we find a group w^hich comes to the orphanage by 
reason of broken homes. 

Of this group 17.3 per cent had an intelligence ([uotient below^ 75 and 
fell within the moron group ; 16 per cent were border-line. This total 
of 33.3 per cent children definitely below par presents a difficult prob- 
lem in the training of not only this abnormal group, but of the normal 
group as well. 

The border-line group had within it a number of cases whose potential 
development was slight. Thus tests made two years later may reveal 
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the fact that a number of the border-line eases have fallen into the 
feeble-minded group. 

In most instances the children have eoiiio from very poor homes. For 
this reason the border-line group may in two years find many of its 
number in the normal class. Notwithstanding these possibilities, how- 
ever, this home presents a very positive need of segregation. 

To sum up the survey as a whole, we see to what an alarm ing extent 
f eeble-mindedne ss is a f factor amonu our dependent, delinqiient^nisQ- 
called n ormal grou p^a, and particularly among the first two. This in 
itself is sufficient to show how great is the need for further and more 
intensive psychological work in any field which deals with children or 
with adult delinquents and dependents. 

War conditions in 1917-1918 developed tlie fact that in one certain 
community over one hundrc^l delincpient women, feeble-minded, were 
in inmiediate need of detention. Through the co-operation of the San 
Francisco Probation Committee, the Juvenile Protective Association of 
San Francisco, the State Board of Charities and Corrections with the 
Board of Managers of the Sonoma State Home, the question was con- 
sidered of greeti ng temporary ({uarters at the latter institution for the 
care of one hundred delinquent feeble-minded girLs. Through the 
efforts of the Board of ^lanagers of the Home and the State Board 
of Control, sufficient money was secured to erect quarters and provide 
maintenance for seventy-six girls. War conditions, however, have 
delayed the early completion of this unit, but it is now certain that 
on January 2, 1919, the house will be opened. 

During the past two years the Research Department at Whittier 
has been a strength and support to social workers along this line, and 
we can not commend too highly the generous spirit and method of 
co-operation that has been received from that department. 

We are very liap}>y to say that Dr. F. O. Butler, superintendent 
of the Sonoma State ironie, is in thorough appreciation of the necessity 
of the sterilization of that portion of feeble-minded inmates who are 
going forth into the community. Although he has been superintendent 
but a short time, twenty operations have been performed. (See report 
on Care of the Insane, page 61.) 

There has been a marked impetus in psychological work in court and 
educational centers. Juvenile^ courts have found the distinct advantage 
gained from a psychologist equipped to give aid in two directions: 

(1) Elimination of the definitely feeble-minded. 

(2) Information to the probation officei* in whose care was an ado- 
lescent boy or girl. This latter is a newer and less recognized assistance 
which psychology affords. Other counties have, in this biennial period, 
been added to the few who had previously pioneered in this line. 
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In educational centers much has also been done. Trained psycholo- 
gists have appeared upon the education staffs of a number of city 
schools. Their findings are bearing fruit in an awakened interest and 
activity in their own communities and in adjacent communities as well. 
With the presence of these psychologists we find, first, a tendency to 
survey school communities in an attempt to discover the percentage 
of feeble-mindness. We find, second, the beginnings of the application 
of psychology to school training. 

Through the co-operation of the State Board of Education there has 
been made during this biennial period definite provision for the train- 
ing of teachers for the instruction of the feeble-minded. Thus it is 
now possible to provide the school with teachers trained in the instruc- 
tion of the feeble-minded children whom the school psychologist has 
caused to be segregated from the normal children. Before this, the 
securing of a psychologist was held by some to be impracticable since, 
through lack of training equipment, it was impossible to provide edu- 
cational facilities for such groups, even when segregated. 

Thus in both these lines of work, i. e., juvenile courts and schools, 
we find, at the end of two years, an awakened appreciation of psycho- 
logical work where, before, there had been none. Now the effort is 
not as before, to stimulate interest but, rather, to find the way to pro- 
cure the psychologist, now a recognized need. 

Perhaps the accomplishment during the past two years of which we 
are most proud, certainly one that is going to bring mental defectives in 
California the greatest boon, is the establishment of the Pacific Colony 
for the Feeble-minded. The legislature of 1917 appropriated $250,000 
toward the purchase of a site and buildings for this purpose, to be 
located in southern California. Following the appropriation by the 
legislature, the governor appointed the following board of trustees: 
Mrs. J. Powers Flint, Los Angeles, president; Mrs. Dane Coolidge of 
Berkeley, and Mr. Newton Thompson of Alhambra. This board since 
their appointment has given devoted service to the difficult task of 
securing, within the appropriation, the required number of acres with 
sufficient supply of water in a location prescribed by the bill. In 
making their plans for the future they have brought to the problem 
such an authority on feeble-mindedness as Dr. George Wallace, super- 
intendent of the Institution for the Feeble-minded at Wrenham, Mass. 
Dr. Wallace spent several months with the board in California as a 
consultant. One of the outcomes of this work was. the acceptance of 
a completed comprehensive plan for the Pacific Colony — a plan for all 
time, which looks forward through the years, anticipating future needs 
and planning for them as a part of a comprehensive scheme. We wish 
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here to state our hearty commendation of this method of handling the 
problem of building a state institution. 

It is very evident that the first appropriation made toward the estab- 
lishment of any state institution must be largely, if not entirely, 
expended in the purchase of land and the bringing of water — items 
which preclude the possibility of establishing housing facilities for any 
considerable number of inmates. At the present time, while it is not 
possible for us to state the definite selection of site for this institution, 
we can say that we are reasonably certain that over 1000 acres will 
be secured with suflScient water facilities. It is determined after the 
purchase of the site and the securing of sufficient water, to use the 
balance of the original appropriation for the establishment of a farm 
colony upon the land, which will include accommodations for three 
offices and two dormitories to accommodate one hundred morons, 
out-buildings for poultry and hogs, a smaU service building, farming 
machinery, and horses. We are strongly recommending that the coming 
legislature of 1919 make a generous additional appropriation to cover 
the costs of a general service building, a laundry, and main cottages 
sufficient to bring the capacity of the institution to at least the 600 mark. 

Recommendations for Legislative Action. 

1. Increased appropriation by legislature for the Pacific Colony. 

The need for this institution and its speedy equipment for work is 
clearly exemplified in that section of the ** Surveys in Mental Devia- 
tion" (see page 2) which deals with children in schools. Here we find 
the normal child being deprived of his full opportunities for develop- 
ment because of the presence of the subnormal child. The teacher's 
time is consumed in a vain effort to bring up the backward child and 
the schoolroom standard is accordingly lowered by reason of this misfit. 
This situation is repeated again and again in the schoolroom itself and 
in other places as well. 

"Work among delinquents and dependents is constantly impeded by 
the presence of feeble-minded persons with whom the supervising 
agencies are unable to deal in a permanent and satisfactory manner. 
Everywhere these people are cogs in the machinery that must be 
removed in order to do justice to those who are capable of at least 
full adult attainments. 

This does not touch upon our duty to the mental defectives who fall 
into one of two groups: 

(a) Those who may be developed by appropriate training into 
maximuni usefulness to themselves and to society. 

(6) Those who must, for the [)rotection of society, remain always 
in custodial care. 
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2. Strengthenhig of the law on sterilization to include feeble-minded 
inmates of state prisons. 
The same reasons that obtain for the sterilization of feeble-minded 
persons in state institutions for the feeble-minded or for the insane 
argue strongly for the extension of that law to state prisons; in fact, 
perhaps the need is greater because of added delinquent propensities. 

Suggestions. 

1. The estahlishmcnt of more private hoarding homes for the feeble- 

minded. 
One of the most crying needs at the present time in the care of the 
feeble-minded is the establishment of more private family boarding 
homes. These homes must be under the supervision of trained women, 
and should provide for only a small number of children in each home, 
where proper individual care and training may be obtained. We are 
glad to say that during the past two years a better standard has been 
reached in the boarding homes for the feeble-minded. In southern 
California there are seven, with an approximate population of from 
fifty to sixty children. Other parts of the state are almost entirely 
without this pro\isioii, and we urge here the early establishment in 
all parts of the state of homes of this kind until such time as it is 
possible to secure adequate state-wide supervision for the care of the 
feeble-minded. 

2. Establishment of psych ologicaJ clinics in courts and educational 

centers. 
We wish to repeat here a suggestion which was made in the biennial 
of 1914-16 and to which we refer you for elaborated details. The 
establishment of such clinics in court and educational centers wonld 
tend to prevent the child becoming delincjuent; we could then provide 
for him not only proper environment, but proper education. 

3. Establishment of a traveling psychological clinic. 

While the larger cities have recognized the need and value of the 
psychological clinic, the rural districts have not in any fashion met 
tbis need. We are today requiring of our rural population one of two 
things — either that they shall be denied the privilege of a clinic or that 
they shall take their patients to the nearest urban center, which in 
California may be several hundred miles distant. We therefore recom- 
mend the immediate establishment of a traveling psychological clinic 
which may visit rural communities at given periods and bring to ever\' 
citizen of California the benefits of mental hvgiene work. 
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4. The more universal use by state instituiions of the law permitting 

sieriUz(iti(m of feeble-minded persons. 

We emphasize strongly here a more univei'sal use by state institutions 
of the law permitting sterilization of both the insane and feeble-minded. 

We wi?h to bring to the consideration of the reader at this point 
the question of providing some method by which cases of feeble-minded 
persons under court or county supervision, which cases are noninstitu- 
tional, may be included in the law permitting sterilization. 

5. A comprehensive state survey of feeble-mindedness. 

We already know that the state schools, Whittier, Preston, and 
Ventura, that our state prisons, our state orphanages, and the schools 
in the rural communities have received a survey in mental deviation. 
We feel that the result of this united survey has brought more clearly 
to our minds the necessity for a (*omplete survey including not only 
state institutions, state-aid. and non-state-aid institutions, public 
schools, but communities, ])oth rural and urban. We believe that the 
time has come in California when a complete state survey must be made 
to be followed by the provision for both custodial and educational care 
for all such persons as the survey shows are in need of such attention. 

6. Special classes and schools for feeble-minded and border-line ca^es. 
This was one recommendation which was made in our last 1914-16 

])iennial for which we are sorry to say we can not report special prog- 
ress. We hope, however, the next biennial period, with the establish- 
ment of the Pacific Colony and the completion of the suggested state- 
wide survey for feeble-mindedness, will see installed in our public 
schools special classes to meet the needs of special pupils. 



p^ 
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IV. THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 

Recommendations for Legislative Action. 

1. Transportation of insane patients by trained nurses and attendants. 

2. Supervision of private sanatoria for the insane. 

Suggestions. 

1. Enforcement of law permitting sterilization. 

2. Better provision for recreation and exercise. 

8. Establishmeut of the social service worker in all state hospitals. 

4. Employment of specially trained nurses. 

5. Classes for instruction of attendants. 

6. Extension of improved methods of detaining, observing, and exam- 

ining persons supposed to be insane. 

7. Standardization of records in state hospitals. 

8. Increased attention to paroled and discharged patients. 

9. Development of the pavilion system. 

Summary of the Work. 

We wish to speak of two special features of progress during the past 
two years in the state hospitals: First, the increased use of hydro- 
therapy treatment for disturbed patients. In many cases this treat- 
ment does away with the use of mechanical restraint. Second, the 
increased and intelligent use by the state hospitals of the law permit- 
ting sterilization. Each state hospital has made some progress. Stand- 
ards have been more nearly reached than ever before; the sui)erin- 
tendents realize their responsibilities and have worked for the best in 
their institutions. 

Recommendation for Legislative Action. 

1. Transportation of insane patients by trained nurses and attendants. 
It is provided in the Political Code that patients shall be conveyed 
to state hospitals by sheriffs or their deputies. Many crude means of 
restraint are employed because these people are untrained and do not 
understand the handling of mental patients and are frequently afraid 
of them. It is only fair to state that the reason this system has con- 
tinued so long is that it involves a fee of $5.00 per day for the sheriff. 
Once this perquisite is abolished, sheriffs will gladly relinquish the 
transportation of the insane to nurses or attendants who may be sent 
out from psychopathic or state hospitals. The patients would no longer 
be received in a highly disturbed state. Accidents would be less fre- 
quent, and tlie period of treatment would often be shortened. Aside 
from its humanitarian value, the provision of the more enlightened 
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method would save the state many thousands of dollars each year. 
This is another repeated recommendation, the adoption of which wo 
earnestly recommend. 

Suggestions. 

1. Enforcement of law permitting sterilization. 
The board recommends the more general adoption of the practice 

of sterilization. While insanity itself is not necessarily transmitted, 
the offspring of insane persons are very likely to be afflicted with some 
nervous or mental defect. (See Dr. Ilaynes' report on Care of the 
Insane.) 

2. Increased provision for occupation, recreation and exercise. 
Very gratifying results are being obtained in our state hoHpitak 

through the employment of occupational therapy. Mental, moral, and 

physical improvement for many patients is brought about through this 

valuable source. 

\ Throughout the institutions the fundamental principles borne in 

I mind are: (a) **that work should be carried on with cure as the main 

I object; (fe) the work must be interesting; (c) the patient should be 

carefully studied; (d) that one form of occupation should not be 

[ carried to the point of fatigue; (e) that it should have some useful 

end; (/) that it preferably should lead to an 'mcntHm* in the pati^mt's 

knowledge; (g) that it should be carried on with others; (h) that all 

possible encouragement should be given the worker; (i) that work 

resulting in a poor or useless product is better than idlenawi/'* 

Additional teachers, woricrooms. and e^iuipment are still ri/eeded in 
order to carry this valuable feature to its highest dr^ree of ettUtUtmty, 
Increased facilities for re<rreation are also re^^mmende^i as a funem- 
sary remedial measure, with longer i^rxofhi of ouUIo<>r ex/ereise, CUumfm 
in calisthenics and dancing should Int in more general wmt. Military 
drills and setting-up ^xftn:mifi are ai«<> r^'^'Amim^ndnA. 

3. Egtabliskment of gocial service w^/rker at all isiate h/^»fMal$, 
The scope of the social serviw- workf^r in a hospital for tfie innantt 

is much the same as that in a h<>«pjtaj for the physi^jally sjek. To 
learn the family history and Jife Wfk^rround of the patient, a^^'^eriaj/j 
the home conditions to wbjrrh h*t v\ jJJ r^ursi and iUHkn tljte <'/mfM>iiiU/n 
betweoi him and that bom<r ly^ th-at ihe trajusitjow at tiie tii/iie of his 
dischai^ may be as <sasy and pjoasarjt a^ j><>s*iJW.<:^- -aJJ IheMu hu4 jJM/re 
are the offiees miueh the hn^'ml woi'ker ;jxay jM^rfonsi. Wi^r*". there ii^ 
a system of after-^^r<r Ibf knowied/e u^^tWi^nA asx4 r*;x'/jr4/t>i hy thu 
social worker h^ invaluaM*- iri fi^ikiny iIm- lraf»«ilion fro/« t^jie iMlffl 
to the home. 
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4. Employment of specially trained nurses. 
The nurse who cares for the mentally disturbed needs special training 

in psychopathic treatment of patients. A knowledge of nervous dis- 
orders, study of both normal and abnormal psychology, and an under- 
standing of hydrotherapy are some of the special qualifications of a 
nurse for the insane. 

It is hoped that mental nursing will soon form a part of the curricu- 
lum of the accredited hospital training schools in California, by affilia-^ 
tion with our state institutions. 

5. Classes of instruction for attendants. 
To insure harmony and efficiency and to overcome the standing 

criticism made of ignorant attendants, it is urged that superintendents 
organize their attendants into classes under graduate nurses for simple 
instruction. Lectures and quizzes on subjects connected with their 
problems give added interest to their work and develop a more humane 
and intelligent attitude towards their unfortunate charges. 

6. Extension of iw^proved metJiod^ of detaining, observing, and examr 

ining patients supposed to he insane. 

The method of keeping mentally disturbed patients under observation 
for some definite period before their commitment to a state hospital 
implies a proper place of detention with scientific treatment. The 
ideal plan involves a state-wide system for early care of the insane. 
Outside of our few large cities, the problem would fall upon the county 
seats. Each county hospital should have at least the minimum equip- 
ment for proper care of mental cases pending the commitment pro- 
ceedings. The larger hospitals should have a separate psychopathic 
ward. The purpose of the psychopathic hospital is to serve as a place 
of detention for mentally disturbed persons where they may receive 
scientific care and observation until a final diagnosis can be made or 
provision made for them elsewhere. 

Milder cases of mental disturbance have been known to yield to this 
early efficient treatment and have been returned to their homes without 
having been committed to a state institution. The Los Angeles Psycho- 
pathic Hospital is the best equipped institution of this kind in the 
state. It is under the management of the county officials. 

7. Standardization of records in state hospitals. 
A uniform system of records in all our state hospitals is greatly 

needed and would be found of much value in compiling state-wide 
statistics. Properly kept social and medical records would also be very 
helpful to the worker doing social service or after-care with the patients 
of the state hospitals. 
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The standardization of records would (liable California to furnish 
state-wide information urirently recjuin^d for measures of national 
value in furthering measures pertaininfj to mcMital hygiene. 

8. Increased atteniion to paroled aud discharged i^atients. 

The adjustment of the paroled or discharged patient to the conditions 
of tlie outside world after his protected life in the institution is a diffi- 
cult and delicate process. The particular home and labor conditions 
to w^hich he returns should Iv carefully investigated ])efore he is 
allowed to leave the hospital. If his former mental disturbance was 
due to or aggravated by circumstances surrounding him at home or at 
work care must be taken to have those circumstances changed before 
the patient returns. Otherwise a relapse is risked. A complete change 
of occupation is sometimes advisable. Only a case study can determine 
the right course to be pursued and the parole officer or director of 
after-care should have this definite work to do. 

The appointment of an after-care physician and additional lay 
workers to do the follow-up case work would secure a reasonably 
effective service in the oversight of patients leaving state hospitals. 

9. Development of the pavilion system. 

We recommend this plan as a matter of economy in construction, 
also for the provision of more healthful, hygienic housing for certain 
types of patients than can be obtained in congregate buildings. 

Freedom of the compound, whenj the patients may stay out of doors 
at will, adds greatly to their health, peace of mind, and happiness, and 
incidentally, to that of the attendants. (See Dr. TTaynes' report on 
Care of Insane.) 

At this point we include a report made in October, 1918, on The 
Care of the Insane, by Dr. John R. Haynes, a member of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 

THE CARE OF THE INSANE. 

The medical superintendents of the California state hospitals for the 
insane are, without exception, capable and conscientious men who are 
constantly exerting themselves to devise and inaugurate better methods 
for bringing about the recovery of the curable and the alleviation of 
the sufferings of incurable patients committed to their care. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the superintendents of some of 
our state hospitals have failed to realize that there is another obligation 
laid upon them equally heavy with that of the humane ministry to the 
needs of these unfortunates, namely : The protection of society against 
a further reproduction of the unfortunates. 

There is no difference of opinion among scientific men as to the origin 
of mental defectiveness. All are agreed that mental defects are due 
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to hereditary causes as certainly as arc* physit^al characteristics, such 
as the length of limb or color of the hnir. Tii n study made by Richard 
Dugdale, of some 1200 direct descendants of a wonxan, Ada Juke, a 
defective, it was found that more than 1000 were paupers, criminals, 
feeble-minded, and insane, and, up to the time of the study, had cost 
the taxpayers of her state more than $1,300,000. Numerous other . 
studies of neurotic families in many countries all show similar results. 

It is true that even normal persons are seldom free from a trace, at 
least, of hereditary nerve defect; but that is no reason why society 
should refuse to take measures to prevent procreation in the case of 
those who suffer from an extreme degree of mental defect such as the 
afflicted whom society has been compelled to place in asylums for the 

insane and the feeble-minded. M K , first admitted into the 

California Hospital at Mendocino in 1895, was thereafter, up to 1916, 
six times discharged as ** cured" and six times returned for further 
treatment. In the intervals she gave birth to eleven children, a major- 
ity of whom were certain to grow up burdens upon society and to them- 
selves. Her mother had been an inmate of an insane asylum before 
her birth. Under an intelligent order of society the mother would not 
have been permitted to procreate. She did, however, give birth to this 

M K and to other insane and feeble-minded children. M 

K was then permitted by society to carry the taint further still 

and, up to the last report, had given birth in all to sixteen children. 
There is at Stockton a woman who has been utterly helpless from the 
day of her birth ; she has never been able to so much as carry a morsel 
of food to her mouth. 

Is it not self-evident that society committed a crime against this poor 
creature in permitting her to be born ? We must make it our business 
to awaken the people to a realization of the fact that it is as foolish 
to permit human defectives to reproduce themselves as to permit defec- 
tive domestic animals to beget offspring. The whole stream of human 
life is being constantly polluted by the admixture of the tainted blood 
of the extremely defective. If this source of contamination could be 
cut off, the beneficial effects would begin to show in a single generation/ 
and in a very few generations the average level of human society would 
be very materially lifted. Failure to prevent reproduction of defec- 
tives is now entailing upon society an econpmic loss amounting to billions 
of dollars and misery beyond calculation, first, to the unfortunates 
themselves, second, to their families, and, finally, to society at large. 
There can be no really substantial social progress until the people of 
the land have become educated up to the point of looking upon pro- 
creation on the part of the insane or the feeble-minded with the same 
horror that they now look upon, with far less scientific reason, incest 
— the mating of parent and child, or brother and sister. 
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Some of our hospital superintendents are doing most praiseworthy 
^vork in this line. Dr. Fred P. Clark, of Stoelrton Hospital, in the 
report of the State Commission in Lunacy for 1916 (page 52), says, 
**We have continued our work of sterilizing all patients under 45 
or 50 years of age, committed to our care." No patient leaves the 
Stockton Hospital at an age capable of procreation without sterilization. 
There have been performed in that institution up to July, 1918, 624 
operations. Dr. Reilly, of the Southern California State Hospital at 
Patton, is also thoroughly alive to the necessity of protecting society, 
and at his institution there have been performed up to July, 1918, 704 
operations for sterilization. Dr. William B. Kern, of Norwalk State 
Hospital, also recognizes the importance of sterilization. Although 
his institution opened its doors as late as February, 1916, and the 
population at the present time consists of but 255 inmates, there have 
been performed up to July, 1918, 70 operations. In proportion to 
the size and age of the institution, this record is most excellent. 
Dr. Hoisholt, of the Napa Hospital, with a population of about 3300, 
has had performed in the period from March 16, 1917, to July, 
1918, 58 operations. Dr. Robert L. Richards, of the Mendocino Hos- 
pital, quotes with approval in his report to the State Commission 
in Lunacy (Report of 1916, page 88) the words of Qoddard con- 
cerning the cause of alcoholism, '' 'Everything seems to indicate that 
alcoholism is only a symptom ; that, for the most part, it occurs in fam- 
ilies where there is some form of neurotic taint, especially feeble-mind- 
edness. The percentage of our alcoholics that are feeble-minded is very 
great. Indeed, one may say without fear of dispute that more people are 
alcoholic because they are feeble-minded than vice versa.' '' Dr. 
Richards also states (page 89 of same Report) that probably 75 
per cent of the alcoholics and the drug cases are mental defectives, 
adding, ''Industrial segregation or sterilization with supervision would 
seem imperative in these cases.'' In the single period, however, 
from 1911 on and comprising the single class of alcoholics and 
drug habitues, there have been discharged from Mendocino 745 
patients, of which, according to Dr. Richards' estimate, 75 per cent, 
or 558 patients, were mentally defective. Yet, in the whole period 
of the institution's existence, although the monthly rate of dischai^e 
ranges from 15 to 20, there have been performed for all classes of 
patients only 34 operations for sterilization. Agnew also has a very 
poor record. In July, 1918, it contained approximately 1600 patients. 
Yet, from the date of the foundation of the institution up to that time, 
<»nly 47 operations for sterilization had been performed. 

I am very happy to say that Dr. P. 0. Butler, of the Sonoma State 
Home, thoroughly appreciates the necessity of sterilizing a consider- 
able proportion of the inmates of that institution. Although he had 
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been .superiiiteiuh^ut but n short time, 20 opei-ations have been per- 
i'ormecl. 

Table Showing Number of Operations Performed for Sterilization in the Various 
State Hospitals for the Insane and Feebleminded from Founding of the institu- 
tion up to July, 1918, Together With Names of Present Superintendents. 

Southern Oalifornia State Hospital 704 

Dr. John A. Reillv. 

Stocltton State Hospital 622 

Dr. Fred P. Clark. 

Norwalk State Hospital 70 

Dr. William B. Kern. 

Napa State Hospital 58 

Dr. A. W. Hoisholt. 

Agnew State Hospital 47 

Dr. Iveonard Stocking. 

Mendocino State Hospital 34 

Dr. Kobert L. Richards. 

Sonoma State Home 20 

Dr. F. O. Butler. 

Two imperative obligations are laid upon society: First, that the 
lives of -defectives should l)e made as comfortable and happy as x)Ossible; 
second, that these defectives shall leave behind them no progeny to 
carry onward the tainted stream of heredity. 

One of the results of our past custom of permitting defectives to 
reproduce without restriction has been the unchecked flow of new 
defectives which crowd our hospitals and render it difficult to give 
these unfortunates proper conditions of existence. 

Although we are constantly enlarging our institutions, we never 
seem to be able to provide enough room. The hospital at Patton, for 
example, is now attempting to shelter 400 more inmates than the accom- 
modations were intended for. In addition to the overcrowding, our 
superintendents are also handicapped by an insufficient number of 
attendants. To this is ascribed the failure in some institutions to allow 
the inmates, except those employed out of doors, more than 4 or 4^ 
hours daily in the open air. This is the point in which many of our 
hospitals are most open to criticism. One of the most depressing sights 
that meets a visitor is that of long rows of patients, hundreds, perhaps, 
in number, seated side by side, their chairs often touching, through 
the long hot summer days, in dark corridors. Such an existence would 
seem to be enough to drive a normal person insane. It would be a 
wonderful step forward if all the hospitals would adopt the system 
now in use at Napa, known as the Dozier System of Pavilions, which 
are cheap one-story structures, light and airy, surrounded by high, wire 
enclosures, so arranged that the patients can go outdoors at will, in 
fact, can practically live outdoors. I am told, and can well believe it, 
that this system saves money because of the cheapness of the structures 
and the smaller number of attendants required and greatly improves 
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the comfort, happiness, and health of the patient, promoting recovery 
where that is possible. Such structures do not, it is true, present a 
handsome or imposing appearance to the casual visitor, but they serve 
the purpose for which hospitals are established, that is, the promotion 
of the health and well-being of the inmates. 

In 1915 Mr. Clifford Beers, the secretary of the National Society for 
Mental Hygiene, visitea California and took up with the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections the question of establishing in California, 
societies for mental hygiene. This discussion was taken up first in Los 
Angeles, but it was decided, as there was already work of that kind 
established in that locality, that all co-operation would be afforded, but 
no essentially new work could be inaugurated. Following this, at the 
invitation of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, meetings 
were held in the office of the board in San Francisco, with the outcome 
that the California Society for Mental Hygiene was organized. 

The purposes are **to work for the preservation and restoration of 
health in those suffering from mental disturbances; to prevent mental 
diseases and mental deficiency; to help raise the standard of care for 
those in danger of such disorders; to familiarize the public with the 
proper treatment of persons afflicted with mental difficulties." 

This society, through its meetings and publications, has conducted 
educational campaigns in California. In February, 1917, it established 
the first Mental Hygiene Clinic on the Pacific coast, ** under Dr. Lillian 
J. Martin, consulting psychologist, with a view to restoring mental 
health through the application of recent investigations in psychology. 
For the first time in California we are meeting the needs of those who 
come to us weighted with intolerable burdens, often imaginary, but 
none the less heavy.*' Four hundred and forty-five patients have been 
received since the inception of the clinic, proving beyond question that 
it is meeting a long felt community need. 

The extension of this work, with more general provision for free 
mental clinics throughout the state, is urgently recommended. 

While the census of population of state institutions shows a marked 
decrease in the number of inmates of prisons and state schools, a steady 
increase is shown in our hospitals for the insane, which now contain 
a total of 10,296 patients. 

When we consider the high percentage of patients with syphiletic 
histories, now paying the penalty as helpless paretics, or otherwise 
incapacitated mentally and physically from some form of tabes, as 
the result of infection, would it not be well to consider earnestly what 
radical measures of prevention may be put into effect? 

Could not the State Board of Health be empowered to enforce 
measures of prevention and protection similar to those now existing 
for the control of other communicable diseases? 
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V; THB CARH OP ADULT aFFBlfDBB& 
ftecornmcndationB for Lcgiaisttve Actian. 

1. >^Ht«^ ^iuri(•nltlll•al umi iniinKtrial in«tinitioni» tor tli« «ar» at um- 

2. A \vom*»n'?< t-ofommton*. 
:V Alv>liti«>n of the ^tystHni wherfhy Mlieritfi* nw t^impenautXHi ftip prt»^ 

int? r^u^/l. «*lothint?. ;inii h»*fidinir fur .Mmiit}' jail prifHUiHr*. 

Recommendatiiina 

1. .s'M//» rufvii'iiJhrniJ ami nuitisiruU insiitntioHa for tJiti r.iirti t^f mMfk- 

\i th«» followiny: <l«».s«'nptinn .f>f (Mniiity jail ('omlitionH iif not a 
(»iont arjTJun^^nt for the t^MtHblifthnient of iurrittnltural and iB«iiaiftnill 
iimtitntionw for misdemeanants. >«neh anniment may be focmd in Ik 
followinjar exeerpt from a bulletin, "A Study of Coonty Jalb iit Cali- 
fornia/' preparer! by t.hi« board in 11)16, in which, the resolts of thf 
present system have been t'arefally an«dyzeil : 

* Knforfed idlene?** w one of the wornt feature* of t^ pnesent 
methrn-l of handlinjif mij¥iemeanAnt?*. The great majonty of eon- 
vieted men are simply loekerJ up in eaj^es like wild anrmaK. They 
may twiddle their thnmbs, they may exehan^ stones of eiimind 
experience, they may sfloat over perverted jnstiee. tliey may brood 
over wronsfs flone them by sobriety, or they may sit in pious p«ii- 
tenee! * * * Men in jail, like other homan beings, have im- 
pulses whieh must find <4ome means of expression. K cirenm- 
fi,\f\\\v^'^ repress the normal outlet, some perverted expression of t 
perfectly natural impulfie will eome forth. Henee the tendency 
of jail life muxt 1>^' to fix and multiply bad habits; to exaggerate 
inherited weaknejw^rs. * • * The employment of county jail 
f prisoners is already provided for by law, yet this is rarely done. 
* * * In s^>me eases there is no means of employing prisoners, 
ffi many more, there are not enough prisoners to be employed 
without^reat loss finaneially. It is hard to find satisfactory men 
to luuidle eonviet labor, and if this be done by local authorities Ihe 
ealiber of guards and foremen is apt to be below that of men who 
eonid be secured by the state for larf?er institutions. The argu- 
ment for a series of local rock piles, while not lacking in force, 
fails to take a<'coiuit of th(» fact that the rock pile has been found 
Hnnucially unprofitable, and that it fails utterly to arouse the 
interest of the mefi. As a means of developing self-respect and 
habits of industry, the rock pile is a complete failure. • • ♦ 
This enforccMJ idleness combines with a crude congregate system 
nf luuHllin^r prisoners to make discipline a farce. Who would 
thinix of lockin^r n lot of men up in an empty room and expect them 
nnt only \k\ behave, btit to improve themselve^s? As a matter of 
fnel. vieinns prai'ti«M\s an* indulged in. * • • 
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**When all sorts of men are thrown together in a cage or * bull- 
pen/ is it any wonder that our jails are not only breeding places 
for disease and vermin, but also • veritable schools of crime ? 
Where outside of a jail would a life of vice and crime be so glow^- 
ingly portrayed? Where else would methods of evading justice 
be so eagerly discussed ? Where else would a youthful offender so 
easily make the acquaintance of hardened criminals? '' 

2. A woman's refm^matorij. 

Essentially the same reasons exist and in stronger form for the 
establishment of a state reformatory for w(mieii as for the state reform- 
atory for men, provided for by the legislature in 11)11 (Stats. 1911, 
p. 1*088). 

Thus need has been forcibly shown in the last two veam of the war 
when prostitutes have been temporarily detained in the counties, 
released, and floated on to the next conmiunity with no attempt of any 
kind for their social, mental, and physical rehabilitation. 

In this reformatory under an indeterminate sentence, an intelligent 
effort will be made by the state to give these women every opportunity 
for reformation. 

3. Aholition of the sy litem whereby sheriffs are compensated for provid- 

ing food, clothing , and bedding for comity jail prisoners. 

Section 1611 of the Penal Code provides that **the sheriff must receive 
all persons committed to jail by competent authority and provide them 
with necessary food, clothing and bedding, for which he shall be 
allowed a reasonable compensation to be determined by the board of 
supervisors.'' 

The indefiniteness of this law in regard to what shall constitute *'a 
reasonable compensation" accounts for the wide range of allowances 
for prisoners' food. In one county where the contract has been turned 
over to the jailer, his menu was criticized by our inspector, and his 
reply was that he ''could not feed any better on the 48 cents per day 
allowed by the supervisors since his salary was only $65 per month.*' 
In another county it was found that the sheriff is paid 67| cents per 
day per prisoner, and he in turn contracts with a local restaurant for 
52J cents per day, resulting in a profit to him personally of 15 cents 
per prisoner per day. In only one instance, as far as we have been able 
to learn, has any refund been made to the county treasury by the 
sheriff. The sheriff of Alameda County has, for the past four years, 
been paid 25 cents per day for feeding county jail prisoners. During 
that time he has refunded to the county $8,438.91. Our inspector found 
that the food served in this jail compared favorably with the average 
throughout the state. Contrasting this allowance of 25 cents per day 
with that of 35 cents per meal, one can readily see that many of these 
officers must make a handsome profit from their contracts. 
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The Care of Adult Offenders. 

The system now in vogue in Cstlifornia and in most of the states for 
the care of adult offenders is a relic of the Dark Ages. We take men 
who have been accustomed to complete liberty and suddenly immure 
them within stone walls under an iron discipline that represses every 
hmnan impulse and instinct; then, after an average period of three 
years' confinement, we turn them back into the world, as suddenly as 
we took them out of it, to a life again of unbounded freedom. The 
shock of these sudden changes from absolute liberty to extreme repres- 
sion and then again to absolute liberty renders it almost impossible to 
secure anything like satisfactory results- in the processes of adjustment. 
The physical surroundings in our prisons are also depressing and un- 
wholesome. The inmates in California prisons spend on ordinary days 
13 hours out of the 24 in their cells; on Sundays, 15 hours. Some of 
these cells never receive a ray of sunshine. 

While some men, doubtless, emerge from prison better men than when 
they enter, there is little doubt but that the average prisoner comes 
out after serving his three years' sentence more hardened than when 
he entered, with a feeling of bitterness against society and a deter- 
mination to secure revenge. 

For this state of affairs the wardens are not to blame. The blame 
rests upon the people of the state who have not yet become educated 
to the true purpose and function of penal institutions. The supersti- 
tion still hangs over us that the function of a prison is to ** punish"; 
to make the prisoner ''pay" for his transgression. We must educate 
the people to realize that that function is of only minor consideration, 
that the chief end of a prison sentence is to transform the offender, to 
teach him how to make an honest livelihood, and to instill a different 
spirit within him, so that he will come out of prison not a dangerous 
but a useful member of society. 

It is true there is a certain percentage of prisoners who are really 
insane in a criminal sense. For the protection of society, it is neces- 
sary that such reckless and desperate men should be confined under 
conditions that are abnormal. This is not true, however, of the great 
majority. Warden Johnston, of San Quentin Prison, a most enlight- 
ened penologist, is of the opinion that 40 per cent of the 3000 inmates 
of our two California prisons could, with perfect safety to society, be 
freed on parole and permitted to labor in private industry. This 
action would be especially advantageous at this time, when every line 
of industry is short of workers. Of the remaining 60 per cent the 
larger portion could, with safety to society, be placed in farm colonies 
or in other more healthful and educative kinds of work than at present, 
but still under state agencies of supervision and control; while the 
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most desperate* criminals would liave to be kept as at present within 
prison walls. 

"While the hardening and demoralizing effect of our present penal 
system is the most objectionable feature, the effect upon the physical 
health of prisoners is also very deplorable. The tendency of prison 
life to develop tuberculosis is pronounced in all the states. Of 130 
eases admitted to the tuberculosis ward in San Quentin Prison in the. 
30 months preceding June 30, 1918, 96 had shown no evidence of the 
disease in the careful entrance examination, but had, within one year 
after entrance, contracted and developed the disease to such a degree 
as to be admitted to the tuberculosis ward. Knowing the ability, 
conscientiousness, and thoroughness of Dr. Stanley, the physician in 
charge, we have no hesitation in saying that the disease was not 
present and overlooked in the entrance examination, nor was it due to 
any lack of care on his part thereafter; Init that it was contracted as a 
result of conditions that are almost inevitable under the penal system 
now in operation. If we stop and think of it, we must all agree that 
it is very unjust in society to make the man not only pay for his 
wrong doing by his term of sentence, averaging three years in this 
state, but also subject him to conditions under which a very consider- 
able number contract tuberculosis — a penalty, of course, never contem- 
plated by the law. 

It is not to the interests of society that our prisoners return to the 
world either hardened and embittered to take their revenge in more 
reckless and desperate crimes than before ; or, broken in will and spirit, 
to become paupers and dependents upon society. It is very clear that 
the abnormal physical conditions and the abuonual discipline of the 
present penal system, so far from protecting society, vastly increases 
the danger to society as soon as the prisoner returns to the world upon 
tlie expiration of his term of confinement. For self -protection, there- 
fore, as well as from a spirit of humanity, society should make the 
following changes: 

First, It should free on parole the 40 per cent or so of prisoners who 
can with safety be permitted to labor in private industry. 

Second. It should place in state farm colonies or in other healthful 
and educative industries under state supervision and control men who 
can be given more normal life conditions than at present, but who 
can not with safety be paroled ; and 

Third, It must confine, as at present, desperate, and reckless crimi- 
nals, but under physically more healthful conditions. For example, 
the stone walls of cell houses should be largely replaced with iron 
gratings and glass windows in order to permit the free entrance of 
sunshine and fresh air. 
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City and County Jails. Either the city or the county jail must receive 
all persons arrested and must care for them for a longer or shorter 
time, regardless of person or charge. Except in a few of our larger 
cities the county jails receive the bulk of all prisoners, the city jails 
or **town lock-ups'' being used only to hold violators of city ordinances 
or for the care of ** drunks'' until they can ** sober up" or other pris- 
oners until they can be taken to the county jail. The result is that 
in our county jails we find prisoners who are later proved to be innocent 
and acquitted; those detained as witnesses; those awaiting trial on 
misdemeanor charges; thase convicted of misdemeanors and serving 
short sentences; those awaiting trial on felony charges or convicted of 
a felony and awaiting transportation to state prison; insane persons 
or those suspected of being insane; men, women, and juveniles (16 to 
18 years) being included in these various classes. 

During this biennial period 2866 prisoners passed through our county 
jails. See Table (pages 100, 101). 

Buildings. To meet the needs of this problem, California provides 
many types of structure — jails varying from the bare wooden shed 
with padlock on the door to the modern, well-equipped city jail, and 
from a single cell or two in a shack or basement to a thoroughly modern 
well-equipped jail complying with legal requirements of segregation. 

The law requires four departments for the segregation of prisoners : 
(1) those awaiting trial; (2) those serving sentences; (3) those held 
as witnesses; (4) male and female. It further requires separation of 
felons and misdemeanants while serving sentence. To comply with the 
spirit of this last provision would require one more department, as it 
is more important to separati* ])risoners charged with felonies from the 
general group awaiting trial than from those convicted ot* misdemeanors 
and serving sentence. This minimum of segregation is not complied 
with in many jails. 

Equipment. Our inspections show that in more than one-half of our 
county jails (not to mention the much larger percentage of city jails) 
equipment for even legal segregation is lacking. 

Many jails are dark; they have insufficient laundry facilities; and 
there is no provision for employment of prisoners. Many are lacking 
in bathing facilities, and are insanitary and poorly ventilated. Some 
of the buildings are antiquated and in such poor state of repair that 
it is almost impossible to keep them sanitary. 

However, some counties have, within the past few years, replac(»d 
their unsatisfactory buildings with structures which are a credit to their 
communities and a long step toward the solution of the jail problem. 
San Mateo, San Diego, Humboldt, and Sonoma counties are among the 
best of these. Kern and Tehama counties now have exceedingly large 
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well-equipped buildinjjfs, but, in our opinion, they are too large in 
proportion to the population. 

There has been but little progress in the matter of building improve- 
ments during this biennial period. This is due in a large measure to 
economic conditions caused by the war. New jails have been erected in 
Imperial and Tulare counties. Plans for a new building in Trinity 
County have been submitted, and the Sutter County jail has been 
practically rebuilt. Plans have been approved for jails in the following 
cities : Yreka, Santa Maria, Mojave, Randsburg, Hornbrook, Susanville, 
Westwood, Anaheim, Riverdale, Fowler, and Riverside (women's 
ward). 

We would like to record our commendation of the courteous manner 
in which the supervisors of several counties have received us and of 
the improvements they have made in their jails. 

Manageme^it, Only a few of our jails make proper provision for 
the reception of new prisoners. Instead of the prisoner being bathed, 
his clothes being cleaned and fumigated, hg is usually herded into a 
ward with others, bringing with him dirt, vermin, and freciueiitly dis- 
ease. Owing to the lack of proper laundry and bathing facilities, 
clothing and blankets are often found in an unspeakable condition. 

Food is usually furnished by the sheriff on a contract basis, varying 
in different counties^ from 6 to 35 cents per meal. In most jails the 
prisoners are provided sufficient food of fair quality, but the meals 
are frequently poorly balanced, carelessly prepared, and served. It 
w^as found that some of the sheriffs receiving a low rate of compensation 
provided the best meals. In a few cases sheriffs are not allowed enough 
to provide proper food. 

Our third recommendation for lej<islativc action is the abolition oL' 
the system whereby sheriffs are compensated for providing food, cloth- 
ing, and bedding for county jail prisoners. 
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VI. THE COUNTY WELFARE BOARDS AND THE OUTDOOR CARE 

OF DEPENDENTS. 

Suggestions. 

1. Organization of county social work by appointment of an unpaid 

county welfare department or commission employing paid trained 
trained workers to handle all public relief and welfare problema. 

2. Records of county relief, to be kept in accordance with law. 

3. Merit system of appointment. 

4. Development of a boarding-out system of standardized foster homes 

for children, under the supervision of county welfare depart- 
ment or other county social agency in co-operation with juvenile 
courts and private charities. 

5. Extension of county public health service through 

(a) Co-operation with state health authorities to secure trained 
hospital officers and visiting nurses and to enforce pre- 
ventive health measures. 
(6) Out-patient work in county hospitals, county clinics, and 
dispensaries. 
1. Organization of county social work by appointment of an unpaid 
county welfare department or commission employing paid trained 
workers to hcmdle all public relief and welfare problems. 
In California, the county government is a definite legal unit having 
at its command the management and maintenance of charitable, correc- 
tional and health institutions of the community. These institutions 
include the county hospital, county almshouse, county jail, county 
juvenile detention home, county outrelief and county physician and 
health officer. The advantage of public relief over that administered 
by private agencies lies in the possibilities of wider outlook and abilities 
to correlate better the community needs with the community resources. 
The State Board of Charities and Corrections is the state agency for 
investigating and standardizing the county institutions and the expend- 
iture of public moneys for the care and maintenance of dependents. 
Tn the discharge of this duty it was found that while the expenditure 
of county funds for outrelief (by which is meant relief in the home as 
distinguished from institutional care) was a very large item in each 
county, it was administered, as a rule, in the least businesslike manner 
of any of the county affairs. A campaign for better organization and 
record of the county charities was inaugurated by the State Board of 
Charities in 1916 but met with many obstacles until the passage of an 
act by the 1917 legislature whereby county supervisors were required 
to investigate and supervise their dependent cases and to keep a proper 
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record of such work, the forms of record to ])e prescribed by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. This has ^iven the state board 
a better approach, as the county officers have appealed to the state 
office for advice and assistance in systematizing their relief work. 
This has been given gladly by means of county studies which form the 
base for suggested plans of improved organization. The extent of these 
studies or surveys has been determined by local needs or desires and 
much educational work has been included in the various communities, 
leading up to formation of progressive public sentiment ; the state board 
recognizes that while it may inaugurate a new movement, the continu- 
ance and development of the work depend upon local interest and effort. 

The plan of organization known as the ** County Welfare Depart- 
ment" is a comparatively new one but is based on sound principles and 
on the results of its trial in several large counties. It is subject to 
variation in the scope of its powers and duties according to local condi- 
tions, but the primary ideal is the same in all counties — so to administer 
the county relief fund that dependents shall eventually be restored to 
self-support, or, in the case of the permanently disabled, given proper 
care. The keynote of the county welfare department plan is ''preven- 
tion" — prevention of dependency, disease, and delinquency. The mem- 
bers of the welfare department are appointed by the county board of 
supervisors after consulting with the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections and the local citizens who are interested in social work. 
A typical welfare department consists of two supervisors and five private 
citizens selected from the finest men and women in the community. 
To this department, as a county center, are referred all social (luestioiis 
involving the health, employment, recreation, and moral welfare of 
citizens as well as the material relief of dependents. It has been found 
a very useful piece of county machinery. The members should represent 
the entire county with its several viewpoints of religion and locality. 
The department usually begins its work with one trained paid worker 
who acts as executive secretary, makes investigations, supervisory visits, 
plans for rehabilitation, and records; in larger counties a visiting or 
child welfare nurse is employed, in addition to the social worker who 
acts as secretary. Other workers are added if conditions demand. 

The State Board of Charities and Corrections advocates this plan 
of county organization as a modern, democratic means of* bringing 
together the county officers and citizens for the betterment of local con- 
ditions; the plan provides for sharing the responsibility of caring for 
the unfortunate. It keeps the responsibility for county funds where 
it belongs — with the county supervisors — but it draws to the county 
board of supervisors the i)ersonal support of the unpaid group of (citi- 
zens, the thought, the strength and the best judgment of the whole 
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community. In one of its publications, known as the bulletin on ** Out- 
door Relief in California/' the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
has given a rather full report on the various methods employed in the 
counties of the state for administration of countv relief; there is also 
included a detailed description of the workings of this county welfare 
department plan, with a copy of county ordinance creating such a 
department. This bulletin may be had on request from the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. It is for free distribution as are 
all state publications. 
2. Records of county relief to he kept in accordance with the law. 

An important step towards standardization of the county outrelief 
administration in California was the passage of an act known as chap- 
ter 252, statutes of 1917. This law requires county supervisors to 
provide for the proper investigation and supervision of each county 
relief case and to keep such records of the relief work as may be pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Charities and Corrections. After con- 
ferring with the county officers, the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections worked out a minimum record system which was presented 
to the counties for their adoption and use. This record system includes 
a case history record card, forms of application, investigation, and relief 
order and an index card. Inasmuch as many counties heretofore have 
not had any case record of their indigents, this part of the new system 
is perhaps the most important and this ''county relief record card" is 
herewith reproduced. Under the old system, or, rather, lack of system, 
it was impossible to get state-wide statistics on the number of depen- 
dents in eacth eoiuity, the reason for their dependency, or the exact 
amount of relief rendered to each family. Occasiimally a county agi- 
tation would result in a spasmodic effort at investigation of the county 
list of dependents, but usually the work ended with one superficial 
inspection. Those who have worked with i)overty-stricken families 
know that investigation is not an end; it is simply a beginning — an 
array of facts on which to base a plan for rehabilitation of the family 
or the individual. Records are therefore very important in the scheme 
for constructive work of any kind. Record-keeping need not be the 
dry-as-dust thing which many consider it. If records are kept of visits 
made and developments noted, the case history becomes a vital story 
showing the progress or retrogression, the successes or failures of real 
human beings. Pro])ably no private relief society attempts to work 
without social records, but ideals in public organized charity are of 
later growth; many thousands of dollars of public money are spent 
without such data as mentioned above. 

Since the formulation of these new county relief records in Augusl, 
1917, they have been adopted in thirty-six counties. Eight counties 
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had prfivioijMly inHiallfMl Hatinfactory record systems. Thus f«>rty-four 
mnnt'uii in the state now have at least a minimum equipment for record 
k^'^pin^. In many of these counties, however, the records are stilJ 
unsatisfaetory because they are not being used properly, inasmuch as 
the data t/) fill out the card is not available and there is no social 
investigator to secure it. This will be gradually brought up in time, 
ffi fourteen counties of the state, there is yet no case record of indi- 
gents. The State Board of Oharities and Corrections plans to devote 
special att(;ntion to these counties during the coming year and will 
(WHiHi i\u*m in installing the new record system so that, in time, it will 
be f)osHible to get an acrcurate and complete grasp of the dependency 
()roblem in (/alifornia. When this is attained, the whole question may 
b(» handhui more intelligently and effectively with a hope of bettering 
th(^ situation by ultimately reducing to a minimum the group of 
publicly aided individuals in our state. A copy of the record card 
pn?s<^ribed by tluj Stat(^ Board of Charities and Corrections appears in 
this report, at page 75. 

M. Merit system of aj>p(nntfnent, taking social service out of politics. 

It may be unnecessary to emphasize this subject. Politicians as well 
as social workers are recognizing the demand for experts in the various 
lines of public activity. But, lest we forget, it is thought well to retain 
this mention of merit appointment in the list of objectives toward 
whii^h to work. In the stress of the last four years, the insistent call 
has been for the appointment of the person best fitted for the work, 
regardlws of political pull, ])ersonal desire, money or position. And it 
is only bt»cause that call has Ikhmi answered by the ultimate selection 
of the right person for the job that the world today is able to see 
a prospect of satisfactory ending to the four years' tragedy. Even in 
our MUuUler circle of state and county work, employment for the 
initrained person is becoming more and more limited. Candidates for 
positions and thi^e already engaged in social service who wish to make 
their efforts count for most are recognizing that enthusiasm, while it 
is H valuable asset, nuist be directed and reinforced by a working 
kuowUHJgt> of the principles and methods accepted in modern social 
practice. In eoiuitv rt^lief work, it is most important to have workers 
who art* clu>seu for tlie sake of their training, experience, and x>ersQnal 
tttnt^ss. In tvH^ many innuities, the work of investigating and recording 
the iHUuUy aid eas*^ is left either to the county supervisor, who is 
usually a bu^^ntHs^ man and unable to understand the particular needs 
of the [H^verty hon\e, or to the innnity auditor, who is a financial expert 
and luis not the time to K^iru anything abinit the det>endent except the 
amoiuit of money which is doKnl out to him nu>nthly. When it is made 
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clear to the county officials that, aside from humanitarian motives, the 
proper constructive treatment of dependents is good business for the 
county, they usually co-operate by appointing a suitable person for 
the work. In some places, to be sure, the influence of the old political 
system of appointment still persists, but, in justice to the county 
officials with which it has to deal, the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections wishes to state that it has found most county authorities 
willing to accept suggestions for improvement of county conditions and 
the individual county study has made for better understanding and 
co-operation between the state and county officers. 

4. Development of a hoarding-out systtfm of standardized foster Jiomes 
for children under the supfrnsion of county welfare d-epartment 
or other county social agency in co-operation with the juvenile 
courts and private charities. 
One of the most important functions of the county welfare depart- 
ment is its work for children. The State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections has the state-wide responsibility of inspecting and licensing 
family boarding homes for children in addition to the institutional 
homes for children. This particular group of homes is commonly 
known as the ''foster home group" because the woman in the home 
is expected to act as a sort of foster mother to the homeless child placed 
in her care. The board of the child is sometimes paid by the parent, 
sometimes by the county and often by private charitable societies. 
While it is realized that family home care is better for the normal child 
than institutional care, this boarding-out system implies careful selec- 
tion and supervision of the homes to see that standards are maintained 
and that the child and the home fit each other. This close touch with 
the child and the home is best maintaioed by local super\'ision, and the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, after making the initial 
investigation and issuing license to the boarding home, always reports 
it to the nearest social agency which is fitted to do this kind of work. 
In the majority of counties there is no such social agency and it is 
hoped that each county welfare organization will give special attention 
to child welfare work so that it will be possible to refer to the county 
organization many questions concerning the health, education, care and 
support of the children in the community. The probation committee 
in most counties has some warrl^ which are boarded in private homes. 
This committee and the county welfarf: department are mutually Ytene- 
fited by working in close co-operation on matters concerning dependent 
ehildren. A record of available homes which have been in.spccted and 
indorsed should be a part of the rer^ord in each county welfare depart- 
ment office. Suggestions for this record, together with forms of inves- 
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tigation, minimum standards set for the home, dietary, boarding home 
register, and other information may be had from the office of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections on request. Further particulars 
concerning tbis branch of children's work will be found in this biennial 
report under the head of ** Child Welfare Work." 

5. Extensimi of county public h^4iUh service through (a) Co-operation 
with state health authorities to secure trained hospital officers and 
viuting nurses ami to enforce preventive health measures. 
The county hospitals look to the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, in its capacity of advisor, for counsel and assistance on all 
problems. Except in the matter of tuberculosis, this is the only state 
l)oard which has supervision over the county hospitals wh<»re there is 
no training school for nurses. The appointment of trained hospital 
superintendents and assistants is one of great importance, as is also 
that of nurses. Very few of the county hospitals have training schools 
for nurses. Some few county hospitals have no nurses in residence. 
The connection between ill health and dependency and that between 
bad housing and dependency is very close. To correct these conditions 
in various communities the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
has suggested that the county authorities apply directly to the State 
Board of Health and the State Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing for direction and help. The enforcement of health measures and 
the housing laws should be a part of the work which the county welfare 
department can promote and co-ordinate. The department can invite 
state officers to make surveys of these conditions in the county, can 
offer its office as local headquarters, and assist in carrying out the 
recommendations for improvement. 

(h) Out-patient twrk in county hmpitals, county clinics and dis- 
pensaries. 
In the majority of California's fifty-eight counties, there is no estab- 
lished clinic or public dispensary. The sick poor must go to the county 
hospital or suffer neglect at home; in some cases where the poverty is 
not absolute, the family goes deeply into debt for medical service. 
Ofttimes it is not a case for hospital treatment but could be effectually 
treated by clinical care or the attention of a visiting nurse. The sick 
mother of a poor family feels that she cannot go to the hospital, for 
there is no one to care for her home and children during her absence. 
Another group which needs the supervision of nurse or doctor is formed 
by the discharged patients from the county hospital ; often discharged 
while they are still weak, they return to the bad housing and poor 
home conditions from which they were sent to the hospital. In many 
cjises they break down again from overwork, lack of proper food, or 
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nervous strain. A ^>6eudly needed and always well attended dinie 
which should be established in every county is the children's clinic. 
In keeping with its keynote. "" prevention." the county welfare depart- 
ment should urge the children s clinic, with its appeal to mothers for 
preventive wodk with the little ones. The correction of siome small 
physical defect may increa.se the child's chances of education, health 
and earning capacity, thus preventing dependency. Our country is 
now facing the great fact which lias confronted and convinced EurofH^ 
for four years — namely that our man power, our citizenship, is the one 
big asset of the nation, and any investment of time, energ>\ or money 
in the conservation of our young citizens is worth while. 
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VIL INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF SICK AND AQSIX 
Recotnmeiidation for LecisUtiYe Action. 

ervision of private homes for ageil by Stato IVvanl of i^haritltm 
id C-orreetions. 

Suggestions. 

iblishment of county hospital social sorvioi\ witli Npootnl i*f<fi«r 
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itients. 
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Summary. 
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INSTin^TIOXAL CARE OF SICK AND AC.KD. 8:^ 

Suggestions (Amplified). 

1. Establishment of county hospital social service, with special refer- 
ence to investigation of admissions and after-care of discharged 
patients. 

In addition to its economic value as a welfare agrency. hospital social 
service usually proves to be a distinct financial saving to a comity. 
More and more we are coming to realize that the county hospital can 
not exist as an isolated unit for the care of the nee«ly sick, but must 
form a part of the plan for comnninity welfare. What l>Oi>ts it to 
return to his former abode and the same conditions, a patient whose 
illness is, in a large measure, due to poor housing and improi>er feeding? 
What is the remedy! A social service worker or a public welfare 
nurse working out from the coimty hospital in conjunction with the 
Department of Outdoor Relief, going into the homes of the needy, 
there doing constructive, preventive work. The duties are manifold 
and varying. 

This service has been called the link between haspital and patient — 
between patient and outside world. Briefly, the value of this service is: 
(a) To the patient. 
(6) To the hospital. 
(c) To outside world. 

(a) To the patient. Aid in adjustment to hospital conditions. 
Peace of mind from the knowledge that dependents, especially children 
left at home, are being properly safeguarded and provided for. Com- 
munication to relatives. Provision for care during period of conva- 
lescence in vacation homes or rest cottages. Provision for employment 
and suitable clothing upon dis(»harge from haspital. Transportation 
to other counties or state. Provision for care of aged upon dismissal. 
Employment for chronic patients in hospital and in homes. Finding 
market for work. Provision of outings for adult chronic sick, and 
crippled children. Care and supervision of unmarried mothers. 
Referring discharged patients to clinics, district nurses and welfare 
centers for further supervision. ^lany other services of humanitarian 
value could be enumerated. 

(6) To the hospital. A visit to the home of a ])atient relative to 
admission usually secures for the doctor information of value in making 
his diagnosis. It safeguards the hospital against imposition by people 
requesting free care who are not needy and furnishes the hospital with 
all available data as to social history. It interprets patients' needs 
to nurses. 

(c) To outside world. It secures data relative to the causes of 
disease, and works toward prevention of recurrence. It gives aid in 
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iuvttiiSA. *x>r:^''.::,z fjt.r} jij n»:.- j i-«: *!k"r:AC:«:c before retam of 

fr, -TJk.'.v »*;/* i v^-j-rt'^: "w .rr.-* .ji t^.s i«rrr:.-e xipptiias to patients 

^r--: ;,,'„.> t;^: .r^^t : .'.'/C^ •., .f"--c ^^^rj. v.- La-s: — A HEART. 

^f. 'r,'rA*»=: of * r-l-i'>'..o^ Of. T.r : <:r: vf ^^.r: inrca:*^ ii »ieiir«fl by the 
viK^r\:r':A''Z,\ -*r.o 1* a'-r v, > i'?->->(*f-i.l7- "n^ li^ nuoi lo tlie job." 

f 'jy/fi ;s/;rr.'ii*.or., «.. .r.rf.i*:'^ -..f - ..ruity izKiiri^v.Eis shooki be elassified 
9A Vf ihnu^rT fff-yi^fh*. .Zi. ind iatrr. if -at-iblr « w>rk. dned in aeeord- 
/r>(^ V/ th*: f5»t.'ff:AT^ rrjidrr of thrir mental, r-hys^al. and oerapational 
^pahiijt!^ arid ^tr-*ss. itrrlved at after a pers«>nal study. 

Vr^\iru\uhr/ \h rer.evie*i a'rti'.itv the ne»:-ess:iy for repair work of the 
hrir/iarj rf.^rh -ner.' i* often indicated — surzi'i-al relief for remedial handi- 
''^[/«, ffje'^h^jf-lcal devices for cripples. !>raf:-es for fallen arebes. glasses 
or .«irirjr:caJ f-Iief for defe^rtlve ey^siffht are often needed before suitable 
f/f'/'jilfhtioii* li.hy Fjc ^-nterM into. < 'hirop»*.dy often plays a prominent 
p;irt in the \»ri>f'Jrm of read jast men t. 

U, hsth \9('*'n prove^l that in addition to a marke«l reduetion of the 
county pay roll, that self-rf^f>ect and stimulation for better service is 
f¥f:f'jir(:<\ hy the payment of small monthly stipends to the dependents 
(him^ mnilhr work. In this way a great deal is added to their peace 
of mind and happiness. The knowledge that they are on **the pay 
roll/' doinj^ their Khare toward the upkeep of the institution, stimu- 
lat^rH their pride and zeal in well-doing. At times, the man with the 
lowliest **joh'' be^fomes so imbued with the spirit of service that he 
feel.H Hure the institution can not exist without his daily help. This 
claHM of nmidcnt iiHually remains to be cared for until the end. Others, 
cncoijni{(cd hy having been given responsibilities, go back to the outsidt; 
world with awakened manhood, to become self-supporting, self- 
n^pecting citizens. 

Recreation is as necessary as work in the maintenance of a contented ' 
institution. The county should provide for the men a warm, well- , 
lighted room, daily papers, supply of smoking tobacco, individual i 
chairs Instcarl of the backless benches so often in evidence in cold, 
cheerless rooms. For the women, an assembly room, with comfortable 
chairs for all, with some provision for music and games. 

Outsidr* ag(;ncics should be encouraged to contribute to the cheer 
iiuil ha[)pincHH of the residents, not only at holiday time but the year 
nnind. 
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3. Better provision for maternity care in many county hospitals. 

During the past year the public has been impressed with the National 
Child Conservation movement of the Children's Bureau. More and 
more the necessity of caring for the future citizen by the best possible 
method is becoming a national necessity, and duty. 

In some of the county hospitals throujrhout the state there still exists 
a lack or disregard of segregation of maternity patients from medical, 
gurgical, or tubercular contacts. Segregation insures better care of the 
mother and child and avoids complications and infection. This branch 
of hospital service requires the best professional skill. It is to be 
hoped that greater eflfort will be made on the part of all county hos- 
pitals to bring about the best possible care for needy motherhood. This 
may only be obtained by the provision of clean, adequate, segregated 
delivery rooms, wards, and nurseries, with skilled medical care 
and intelligent nursing before and during and after the period of 
parturition. 

4. Better balanced diet for sick and aged, and heller service of food. 

There exists in some of our county institutions a pitiful neglect of 
provision of proper nourishment for the aged, whose food requirements 
are distinctive. , As a rule, all patients able to be out of bed receive 
''house diet." This often includes patients with tuberculosis, whose 
main chance of a cure lies in proper feeding, as well as convalescents 
from acute diseases who often require especially nourishing or remedial 
diet. 

The services of a dietitian in the county institutions usually means 
suitable and better food for all at a lower cost. 

Much could be done in many of the county institutions to brighten 
up dingy and unattractive dining rooms by increased window space, 
better lighting facilities and new coats of paint. The table service 
could be improved by the substitution of white ware in place of granite 
or tin utensils. Smaller tables admitting of segregation of inmates 
repulsive to others by disease or untidy habits, would often remedy 
conditions almost unbearable to others. 
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Statistical Tables. 

State Institutions. 

1. Comparative populatious — 1015-1918. 

2. Actual population, year ending June 30, 1017. 

3. Actual population, year ending June 30, 1018. 

4. Movement of population, July 1, lOl^June 30, 1017. 

5. Movement of i>opulation, July 1, 1017-June 30, 1018. 

County Institutions. 

(]. C-ost of maintenance of county charitable and correctional institutions, for 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1017. 
7. Cost of maintenance of county charitable and correctional institutions, for 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1018. 
S. l*oi)ulation of county hospitals, year ending June 30, 1017. 
0. Population of county hospitals, year ending June 30, 1018. 

10. Movement of iwpulation, county hospitals, July 1, lOlO-June 30, 1017. 

11. Movement of population, county hospitals, July 1, 1017-June 30, 1918. 

12. Comparative population table, December, 1014-June. 1918. 

13. County jails, population, year ending June 30, 1017. 

14. County jails, population, year ending June 30, 1018. 

15. Movement of population in county jails, year ending June 30, 1017. 
10. Movement of population in county jails, year ending June 30, 1018. 

17. County jails, comparative iwpulations, 1915-1018. 

('iiiLDREN's Institutions. 
(a) !*oi)nl<ttion. 

18. Movement of iK>puIation, year ending .Tune 30, 1017. 
10. Movement of iwpuiation. year ending June 30, 1018. 

20. Admissions, year ending Juile 30, 1017. 

21. Admissions, year ending June 30, 1018. 

22. Dismissals, year ending June 30, 1017. 

23. Dismissals, year ending June 30, 1018. 

24. Types of population in institutions, year ending June 20, 1017. 

25. Types of population in institutions, year ending June 30, 1018. 

20. Daily per capita cost of maintenance, July 1, 1017-June 30, 1018. 

27. Ages of population ia institutions, year ending June 30, 1017. 

28. Ages of population in institutions, year ending June 30, 1018. 

(6) Financial Statements. 
20. Cash receipts, July 1. 1010- June 30, 1017. 

30. Cash receipts, July I, 1017-December- 31, 1017. 

31. Cash m-eipts, January I, 1018-June 30, 1018. 

32. Disbursements, July 1, lOK^-June 30, 1017. 

33. Disbursements, July 1, 1017-December 31, 1017. 

34. Disbursements, January 1, 1018-June 30, 1018. 

35. Sources of aid, June 30, 1017. 
30. Sources of aid, June 30, 1018. 

Child Placing Agencies. 

37. Movement of population, July 1, 1916-June 30, 1917. 

38. Movement of population, July 1, 1917-June 30, 1918. 

39. Sources from which children were received, year ending June 30, 1917. 

40. Sources from which children were received, year ending .Tune 30, 1918. 

41. Distribution of dismissals and removals, year ending June 30, 1017. 

42. Distribution of dismissals and removals, year ending June 30, 1918. 

43. Children in care, year ending June 30, 1017. 

44. Children in care, year ending June 30, 1018. 

Rescue Homes. 

45. Movement of population, girls, July 1, 1017-June 30, 1018. 
40. Admissions, girls, July 1, 1917-June 30, 1918. 

47. Dismissals, girls, July 1, 1917-June 30, 1918. 

48. Movement of population, babies, July 1, 1917-June 30. 1918. 
40. Dismissals, babies, July 1, 1017-June 30, 1918. 

50. Cash receipts, July 1, 1917-June 30, 1918. 
Ifl. Cash disbursements^ July 1, 1917- June ^, 1^\^. 
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NCIAL STATEMENT FOR SIXTY-EIGHTH FISCAL YEAR, 
JULY 1, 19ie-JUNE 30. 1917. 
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UNCIAL STATEMENT FOR SIXTY-NINTH FISCAL YEAR, 
JULY 1. 1917-JUNE 30, 1918. 
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TABLE No. 2— STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
Actual Population In State Hospitals, June 30, 1917. 
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TABLE No. S— COUNTV INSTITUTIONS. 
tMtaiK* of County wjy^^^ Inttltuttont for Fl«cal 
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TABLE No. 7— COUNTY INSTITUTIONS. 

C<Mt of Maintenance of County Charitable and Correctional Inetitutlons for f0 

Year Ending June 30. 1918. 
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TABLE No. 23— CHILDREN'S INSTITUTIONS. 
ni.«i..>i. Durlna vear Endlna June 30, »18. 
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TABLE No. 10-COUNTY HOSPITALS AND ALMSHOUSES. 

fsmant of PopulatMn Showing Olitrlbutlon of Dlimlaaal*, July 1, 1>16. I 

Juno SO. 1917. 
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TABLC No, 11— COUNTY HOSPITALS AND ALMSHOUSES. 

Movffm^nt of Popufatfoft. Showfnq Dfstprbution of DIsmfsaals, July 1, 19^ 

June SO, 1918. 
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TABLE No. 12— COUNTY HOSPITALS. 
Comparative Population Table, Decemberp 1914, to June, 1918. 



Half year ending — 



I, 1914 

16 

I, 1915 

ft. -. 

I, 191flL 

17 

I, 1917 

18. 



Hospital 
patients 



4,449 
8,099 
3,188 
3,238 
3,538 
3381 
3,044 
3,422 



Custodial 
patients 



3,8&9 
4,562 
5,880 
4,872 
5,360 

i,<e2 

4,326 
3,572 



Male 



6,381 
6,111 
6,961 

6,4as 

7.097 
6,005 
6,888 
5,320 



Female 



Grand 
totols 



i,4rr 


7.806 


1,670 


7.681 


1,636 


8,466 


1,094 


8,160 


1.795 


8.802 


1,886 


7.908 


1,882 


8,270 


1,674 


6,994 
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TABLE No. 14— COUNTY JAILS. 
Population June 30, 1918. 
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OUNTY JAILS. 
^17 (showing distribution of dismissals). 
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Balance of 
fines paid 


Died 
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Insane released 
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ITY JAILS, 
(howing distribution of dismissals). 
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TABLE No. 17— COUNTY JAILS. 
Table Showing Population of County Jails, 1915-1918. 



Half year ending — 



June ao, 1915 

June 30, 1916- 

June 30, 1917 

June 30, 1918 



Male 



l,di8 
1,516 
l,26i 
1,469 



Female 



TbUl 



69 
74 
42 
91 



1,717 
1.590 
1,306 
1,500 
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TABLE No. 18— CHILDTRETi'S INSTITUTIONS. 
Movement of Population During Ve^i' Ending June 30, 1917. 



« I 



s.* = 






Institution 



«< =-3 

O S OD 

■4 3 






> 

a, 
B 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 






Girls* Aid Society of Loa Angeles 

GlrS'^d' Society of Sen Diego 
Qirls* Aid Society of San Francisco 
Gills' Industrial Home and Farm* 

Home of Stockton 

►me for Cbildren 

Margaret Home for Children 

[ Ford Home 

De Paow Industrial School 

I Orphanage 

anty Orphanage 

liars' Home for Orphans* 

!y Orphan Asylom 

ind Children's Home 

Benevolence 

he GnaitUan Angd 

Jt« 

Orphans' HMne of California 

^hOdreit's Home* 

listens' Home 

aans' Home of Southern California 

ty diildren's Shelter 

ef Society of Oakland 

News' and Working Boys' Home.. 

» Orphan Asylum 

» (hphans' Home 

[ndustrial Home 

•rphanage 

Ofphanage 

Dilth's lYusts 

"phanage 

;h Home for Boys 

th Home for Girts 

. E. Home* 

wew Orphan Asylum 

side Home 

ClbildrBD's Training Home 

n Orphanage and Farm 

Hi Orphan Asylum 

thoUc Orphan Asylum 

i Orphanage and CtaildiVD's Home. 

Infant Home 

lie's Orphan Asyltnn TAnabeim)... 
He's Ofphan Asylum (San Bemar- 



112 

lOT 

25 

129 

"is" 

14 
74 
31 
16 
49 
57 



51 

114 

71 

182 

"27" 
18 
22 
38 
57 
ffT 
76 



95 
25 
TO 
249 
36 
52 



46 

61 

9 

190 

50 

9 



18 
81 
42 

100 
17 

213 
87 
96 
31 
44 
60 
56 
59 
33 



18 
23 
33 
39 
14 
136 
37 
82 
24 
22 



10 
49 
27 



189 
9 

63 

99 • 

92 

441 ( 
147 

21 
153 



53 
19 
46 
28 
78 
275 
111 
21 
59 



* Sdiool for Boys 

Orphan Asylnm 

ds Paid Society's Infant Home*.. 

*B Instltation (Santa Barbara) 

*■ Orphan Asylum 

dtno Oomity Orphanage 

Cliildren's Home 

aeo Ladies' Protection and Belief 

no Nursery for Homeless Chikireo 

■eo Protestant Orphan Afylum 

t Fleniale Orphan Asylum 

•atfarop Memorial Home 

Home for Boys 

lool for. Chinese Girl* 

and Home* 

*t€tory* 



214 
161 

Is 

353 
38 
94 

87 

12:> 
77 

32 
18 
35 



108 
46 

"sT 

131 
14 
67 

39 
78 
42 
32 
24 
56 
1 



f 

^Q- ■; 

-1 






54 

117 

58 

146 

3o" 

17 

22 

32 

14 

49 

74 



23 
49 
18 
232 
55 
15 



16 
35 
27 
37 
17 

aoo 

40 
73 
24 
32 
8 
11 
€6 
38 



47 

9 

42 

17 

74 

306 

114 

23 

97 



128 

47 

61' 
200 
30 
68 

57 
101 
37 
31 
15 
5i2 
3 



139 

104 

38 

165 

45 
15 

74 : 

37 

59 
U7 

59 ; 

78 ' 
118 . 

37 

61 
207 i 

40 ! 



46 



4.7t9 urn tim 4.7» 



^ ►*• »■' ^ I— 

s " 3 • c - 
-1 :r» n — 



3-3 r* 

S CB 4 



c 

3. 
1 



SB 



I 

-J 



14 ... 

20 • 
72 1 
38 t 
92 i 

14 ; 

148 j 
84 ' 

105 ; 

31 t 

34i 

5S < 

55 

42 

22 

30 
195 . 

19 ' 

67 
110 

96 
408 
144 

19 
115 

35 
194 
16^ 

24 

57 
284 

22 

93 

<» 

70 

134 

78 
41 
22 
33 



110 

41 

165 

48" 

17 

82 

45 

59 

58 

66 

78 

118 
40 
71 

249 
50 
52 

"23' 

86 

48 

107 

17 

225 

89 

105 

35 

49 

60 

66 

37 

33 

33 

209 

19 

69 

120 

110 

465 

147 

25 

1£3 



225 
165 

"si" 

307 

39 

KB 

90 
90 

"S' 

41 
27 

as 



~ SB 

3 •• 

cS 
o 2 



'_•-.- 



o's 

2? 



160 , "13(1. .*2ty,880 



90 

18 

114 



44 

12 
42 
2r> 
16 
50 
49 
68 
95 
21 
59 
130 
36 
44 

"is 

72 
38 
92 
9 
150 
83 
96 
28 
34 
52 

42 

22 
30 

186 

9 

6) 

99 

86 

4^« 

IK 
18 

106 



S7.62i' - 
47,12^ - ' 

19.080 
5,129 
28,470 
11,887 
1g.25« 
15,260 
31,474 



K,578 
10,044 
20^904 
73,765 
13,579 
17,102 

31,566 
14,929 
35,118 
1,967 
64,404 
30,999 
36,792 
10,6C8 
13,472 
12,218 
19.800 
17,519 
10,083 

71^66 
4,473 
22.6%5 
42,249 
32272 
87,281 
54«894 
IU1C6 
44,508 



194 
157 



57 

2rj9 

22 

98 

69 

6B 

'7«' 
2i 
14 
33 



7i,sr7o 

58.400 
22.1^6 
4.303 
128;S60 
123« 
35,^21 

29^8 

48.475 

SuTjO 

6,72i 

»,«?« 

17-952 



ijnji4 



tneomiriete or inaeeurate. 
le dcMs not eheek, owfnr to tlie fact the *ix inrtltatioa.< report only for Jun* ». 19!" 
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>TATE BfiARD OF CH.OKmES AXD CORRECTIOXS. 



TABLE No. 1»— CHILDREN'S INSTITUTIONS. 
Movement of Population During Year Ending June 30, 1918. 



sr 



=-« 



•M ^ m* 

~ 2 ^ ^ — ** ::-"-3i S.9 • 



- =.=•« «ii £Er 



IlMtttUTlOO 









Alljertiniiui - 

fsoyt' siwl Oirb' Aid Societj of Lm .%iisel s 

C'oimty - 

Hori' and Girl«' Aid 8od«tT of San Di«co 
Boys' and GirLk' Aid Soci'tj of San PranciM» 
Boy«' ami Girla' Industrial Home and Farm* . 

r;hildmi'!i Home of Stoekton 

Churefa Home for Children 

DeTid and Sfarraret Home for Children 

Elkn Stark Ford Home* 

Franees M. De Paow Industrial S-hrK»l 

Fred FIneh Orphanage 

Good T»mplar'» Horn.' for <,>rphan>- 

(iraM Valley Orphan Asylum* 

iiuardian Angel School 

Helping Hand Children's Home 

Home of Bcnerolfnoe _ 

Infant Shelter 

I. O. O- 7. Orphans' Home of California 

JapaneM Children's Home. 

Japanese Sisters* Home - 

Jewish Orphans' Home of Southern California 

Kern County Ohildrea's Shelt r 

j^adles' Relief Society of Oakland 

Lark Kll'n News' and Working Boys' Home* _ 

I>os Angeles Orphan Asylum 

Ix>s Angeles Orphans' Home 

McKinley Industrial Home 

McKinley Orphanage 

Maria Kip Orphanage 

Mary R. Smith's Trusts 1 

Masonic Orphanage 

Maud Booth Home for Boy» and Girl? 

Mission Home for Mexican Girls 

Oriental M. E. Home* 

Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum 

Pasadena fJhildr n's Training Home 

Presbyterian Orphanage and Farm 

Regina Coeli Orphan Asylum 

Rf>man Catholic Orphan Asylum 

Sacramento Orphanage and Childrrn's Home. 

St. fTatherlnc's Orphan Agylum (Anaheim) 

St. fMtherine's Orphan Afylum (San Bernar- 
dino)* _ 

St. Francis School for Boys _ _.; 

St. Mary'* Orphan Asylum... i 

St. VIncf'nt de Paul Society's Infant Home. J 

St. Vfncenffi Institution (Santa Barbara) 

St. VIncrnt's Orphan Asylum 

San Wego Children's Home ^ — 

San Francifco I>adi s' Protection and Relief 

Society 

San Francisco Nursery for Homeless Children 
Sfln FrancIscH) Protectant Orphan Asylum.-. 

Santa {"nvr. Female Orphan Asylum 

Stanford Lathrop Memorial Home 

Strickland Home for Boyn _ 

Tor>kcr Hcfiool for fJhlncse GIrlK*__ 

West Oakland Home _ 

Youth's IMnctory 



■^ — IT "^ ?s 

■9 — — O S S 

» SI— * S" 

1 C 3 "t 5 "S 

= =. : S-' 

■9 I 

-« I 

I 



» 3 



lfti5 

2T 
15 
74 

r»7 



51 

96 
44 

21 
?4 

58* 

TS 



83 
33 



18 
14 
11 

ff) 
78 



105 
37 
61 
40 
46 
10 
18 
72 
i« 
S2 



191 
38 
GB 
61 
10 
12 
12 
31 
20 
79 



22r 
41 
49 
68 
•J 
12 
18 
19 
21 
« 



1S5 

116 

47 

141 

'1» 
SS 
87 

sT 

36 
66 

isi" 

S4 

86 
38 
47 
10 

12 

84 

37 

106 



M) 135 . n:ajB 



148 
81 
96 ; 
.S4 
?3 

52 I. 
53 
64 
4 



199 
92 
50 
23 
29 



195 
67 
110 
96 
408 
144 
115 



19 

139 

17 

48" 
36 
56 
73 
345 
118 
87 



176 
32 
45 

26 
13 
7 
11 
124 
13 

49*: 

36 

44 I 

70 i 
303 
112 

77 



165 

lOi 

110 

SI 

46 

45 

61 

T9 

8 

iS" 

67 
122 

99 
450 
199 
129 



127 

47 
176 

"si*:" 

2S '' 

87 • 

'»'■" 
517 
97 

flo"" 
37 
80 

51 

48 ! 
12 '• 
23 I 
84 ' 

88 . 

1€» 

!_ 

225 i' 
10» ! 

110 I 

371 

^! 

GS I 
68 
91 
29 

iw" 

70 . 
126 ' 
112 ; 
450 ' 
167 i 
149 



104 ' 

38 

116 ; 

ii 

14 
63 

ir 

36 

66 

106*' 
30 
69 
33 
42 

70 ; 
33 ; 

89| 

ioo": 
81 

96j 

83 ' 

1« . 

53 1. 

68 

4 

64 ; 

110 ' 

89 • 

406 ■ 

143 1 

97 



48tl(» 
'l5;447 

m 



TotalH 



194 
160 

12 

57 
2&4 

98 

69 

71 
131 j 

78 I 
3f) I 

22 I 



88 
65 
9 
43 < 

170 
O) i 

49 

69 

43 ; 

5o 

30 

65 



179 
60 

14 

27 

182 

53 

87 i 
63 j 
41 ' 

50 : 

23 I 
51 



69 
83 

4.371 



49 
164 



.'>1 
200 



112 
165 

7 ! 

73 ! 

272 I 

100! 

i 

61 ■ 

77 : 

133 I 

83 ! 
37 I 
36 



194 : 
166 

14 I 

85 
296 

111 i 

I 

i 

79 
88 ! 
140 
99 
40 I 
37 



112 

90 

7 

57 

2fl6 

102 

61 
84 
127 
TB 
90 
22 



47 



70, 
83 ! 



59 
47 



3,409 i 3,341 4,439 ! 



17,136 

"so[ao 

12,466 
89,8Sl 
lS,6i» 
16,966 
S.7S 
9.786 

12,208 
»,S06 

8S;49 

12,216 
IS^S 
17,6» 

"2mS 

41,669 
80^ 
8BJ» 
S^ 
OJSiO 



76^ 

60,236 

4,218 

19,268 

100.331 

Jl,ay 
26.217 



KM)® 
12^ 
11^ 



28»2Bft 
18.250 



•No report. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 



STATE BOARD OP CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

TABLE No. 21— CHIUDREN-e INSTITUTIONS. 
AdmlMloni Durlno Year Ending Jun» 30. 1B1B. 



nardJao)* 
St. Frands' 
St. MsiT's I 



KTATISTICAI, TABLES. 



STATU BOARD OF CHABITIECI AND COKRECTION- 

TABLE No. 21-CHILDREN'8 1N8TITUTI- 
AdmlMioni Ourlns Year Ending Juna ' ^ 






1 ti 



Uum' ami aim' ah Sodctr at 

Angoits CoDntj 

»»?>' and QliW Aid BcMtety of Bi' 
Uoya- and Qirlii' AU BaeMy of P 



L'hlMnD'a Honm ot Btr 
ttturdi Home tor G^' 
IMvld Rod Harsair 
Klkn St*H Poi>> 
TruiKl II. D* 
Fred Jinch ' ■ .-'ji; 



n t\ 



'-'-["¥ '.'."'. "]■»■]" 



-I 1 ■ 10 I s . 






San Pranebco lailloB' l>Tot«'li«ii urn 
BdKt SoPlCtF 

8«a FranclMo Suwir l"r Iloiii"Ji'i' 
OhnilTfn 

San Frani'lHCO Protwlant Orplwn Abj 

Santa Ctvt. Fptnalr Orphiiii ApjUiih. 
Btanlorcl Lathrop Memorial lloiii".- 

Strlclrlaini Horn? for Hoyf— 

Tookpr SchooE for Chlrosc 'llrls 

Weat Oaklancl TIamr — 

Yoiitli'B IWrwtory — 

rfitur - 



I I 111 1M 73 j tl ; II ■ n I I,S41 
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INSTITUTIONS. 
December 31, 1917. 



Total cost of 

luaiiiU'iuiiu-c 

)i-si.\nioiitlis 

ending; 

•. :;i, I'ji: 



• J a; 

J,7!>.'> 1!' 

NXl II 

4,72V (>» 



Invostiuents 
uiul new 
buililitiKS 



Expeiidltureii Total 

ijou-liurjfeaole expeiidituies 
against f"*" ^J^^"^^ 

this period ^^^f,%,, 



payable ; ^^^ 3^^ ^gi^ 



Total cash 

dlsburae- 

menta plus 

cash balance 
ou hand 

Dec. 31.1 fll7 



$J34 16 



$9,<IS0 34 
10,2(K) b'd 
2,<»47 69 -. 
17.90S ^7 -. 



$16J 46 
1,194 M, 



^117 !«' 
5,22.] 90 



l.(KI.') 3 J 



458 75 I 
113 74 ' 



3r>.542 X) 
;.,79,'> 49 
6,483 11 
4,S4l 39 



116 IS 

306 14 

193 40 

1.918 8S 

216 77 
8.102 14 
9.567 69 

795 63 



$9,S30 06 
9,374 03 
2,841 09 

19,827 75 

35.750 57 

11.897 63 

16.040 80 

5.637 02 



3. 540 56 
12.195 05 
6.342 Jv^ 
9,150 7S 
n,8(K> .V2 
3,059 51 
7,232 32 
9,779 50 
3,thVl 67 



112 94 
1,601 "ss" 



3,540 56 . 

12,195 05 . 

6,342 83 . 

9,150 78 . 

11,819 32 I. 

3,172 45 I. 

7,232 32 . 

11,381 18 . 

5,632 67 . 



5 21 
1.143 82 



1.877 88 

383 14 

23 18 

1.935 42 
338 66 

4.630 29 



3.545 77 
13.3S8 81 

6.342 83 
11.028 63 
12,192 46 

3.196 63 

9.167 74 
11,719 84 
10.821 96 



7,4!>s 77 
1,4:'>5 7<« 

11,02;} (>,^ 

16,921 19 



7 Am 77 
1,4:{5 70 

11.023 0> 



860 00 17,781 19 



8.1iW 60 
179 78 

779 80 

4^63' 



15,693 37 
1.615 48 

11.802 88 



22.135 85 



14.;V>1 25 
9,492 86 

14,770 64 
2,^10 25 
5,754 S3 
5,31 fi 24 



1.791 62 

2^630^ 

60 00 



16, .352 87 
9,492 F6 

17,400 87 
2,670 25 
5,754 .'?3 
5,316 21 



868 43 



1.889 99 
5.384 42 
1.169 57 
121 96 
1.032 60 
9,317 64 



18.242 88 
14.877 28 
17.702 01 
2,792 21 
6.787 43 
14.683 88 



8.4r.2 72 
617 2« 



7 50 



S.46!) 22 
647 2.<? 



8.4W 22 
617 28 



38.648 02 

5 *i20 SO 

9.736 93 

5 710 6« 

21.144 07 

14,445 21 
3.087 {>4 
8,143 74 

1.5.34 81 
27,491 65 

9,5^0 81 



10,639 30 



10,000 00 



502 78 

84 65 

2,750 00 

203 31 

55^ 02 

1,000 00 1 


47,790 10 
5 705 .'4 

12,48'J 96 
5,913 9'> 

34,694 09 

15,445 21 
3,037 94 


150 00 


S,293 74 



2,208 45 
3,834 25 



1.5*^4 fil 
29,700 10 
13,185 06 



5,268 2fr 



4.431 33 

5.1.35 61 

1.294 73 

141 61 

13.143 46 

3,519 69 

1.015 m 

2'9 68 

1.690 66 

608 



52.221 43 
10 841 15 

13.781 on 

6 055 60 
47.837 55 

18.964 87 
3.038 70 
9,308 80 

1.794 49 
25.997 49 
13.191 14 



) ■ 


S.2')4 49 


r , 


30,582 79 


) 


1.95f7 75 


1 


6,S90 51 


I ■ 


13,353 03 


{ 


12,41S 00 


> 

4 


17.211 35 


i 


.5..«0< 07 




3 Cf> > <') 


i 


2.4.r> 93 


» 


^ ^'} 99 


[ ' 


6. ^25 46 


) i 


6,553 40 



l.OSfi 20 
797 85 

.5r-8 11 
123 SO 



8.2.54 49 

.30.F82 79 

1.957 75 

7.9ft5 71 

14,1.50 88 

12.977 01 
17.335 15 

!>.aos 07 

3(523 S9 
2 436 96 
.3.8«0 90 
6.525 48 
6.553 40 





6.535 79 


1.978 91 

i_ _ 


118 13 


1 ; 


1.951 34 




612 45 



14.790 2« 

28.722 01 

1.957 75 

9,937 C5 

14.763 .33 



IS17.117 26 $28,547 20 \ $18,959 44 > $585,823 90 





496 69 

104 15 

4.565 93 

4 72 

m 84 

1.750 00 


13 473 70 




17.439 30 




10.374 00 





3 631 61 
2 533 77 




.3.889 99 
15.561 93 


i 


8.303 40 


$8,471 88 

1 


$118,711 80 


$675,883 54 



n 



STATK miAHr> 



ANI> (■<lltBI-;mONS. 



Boyi- and Qlrta" Al.l (iocli'tr ol Ix* ' 
AnnlM County . 

Bora' and OJrb' Ale] Soph't; <>I Nan : 
DlWo 

Itoyg' BDil RlrlH' AIrr .So"li'ly •>[ Sun 



•US 8t •2,1GS as j 



1S.91V W 1 



1.9lrt 01 . l.aM « 

i,m) » ' i.sit « 
s.ew .'n z.ist tb 



S.IIO 25 
3!n» ST ' 



Sl< 8S 

103 M 



U SO I - 

4M22 ! 4 3 

i.«Bo es I W! ■< 



i.ai»Ti) I - 

BIS ST I SGI S 

T»9i : 11 "Js 



1,S«BT5 : 
Woo 



S,3ie 29 T1S ai 

3.024 10 I ma 
asKi torn 



10.«5 30 ! 10.723 5fl ' 



T,7»« 
£,2(8«9 

3,GaTor 

MM 

i.srsu 

2.811 M 



sn a 



031 uo 



H.WOST 
:>.405H1 ' 



.Ult].»T Eli tlTOm II 



■s year fndfnc Junf sr 
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NSTITUTIONS. 
\, to June 30, 1918. 



Total cost of 
maintenanoe 
'or six months 

ending 
June 30. 1918 



Investments 
and new 
buildings 



Expenditures 
not chargeable 

against 

current 
six months 



$8,777 40 ^ $1,008 90 



3,350 97 

20,233 &2 

28,061 81 
4,421 43 
1,110 m 
6,375 24 



^2M 95 

10,OUU UU 

9,808 76 



56 00 
2,(JU0 IM 
S.flfTS 10 



608 50 
37 50 



Total 

expenditures 

for six months 

ending 
June 30. 1918 1 



$9.779 60 

i;j,;«i 49 

3.4(K> 57 
22,233 52 

31,52189 

14.421 43 

11,018 15 

6,412 74 



Bills 
payable 



$32 78 



j Cash balance 
I on hand 
; June 30. 1918 



Total dis- 
bursements 
plus cash 
June 30. 1918 



$2 47 

1.750 55 

134 21 

404 63 

737 05 

3.770 24 
3,151 08 
1.032 29 



$9,749 20 

15.151 04 

3.540 78 

22.638 15 

35,258 94 

18.191 67 

14,169 18 

7.475 08 



8,700 35 
5,280 75 
8,111 89 
10,798 56 
10,251 96 
2,645 17 
6,919 41 
6,784 29 

6.872 82 
8,683 92 
1,563 86 

10,708 95 . 

'l5,5S"a3' '. 



\ 


20O0O 


2,000 00 


1 """ 





32 00 

912 67 


1 


— — 


13 63 


1 

1 


1 


• 






3.70O35 
7,480 75 
8.111 89 
10.825 56 
11,164 65 
2.558 83 
5,919 41 
6,784 29 

6,372 82 
3,663 92 
1,563 80 



600 77 



14.051 22 

11,312 01 

15,657 57 

2,207 20 

9,000 71 

4.814 36 

10,888 36 

10,611 16 

687 23 



100 00 



69 92 



130 00 
5,200 35' 



10,833 95 ; 



20,744 96 .. 



69 66 

672 56 

1.816 06 

1.148 66 

662 01 

"^7"i6 
5.607 68 

14.006 96 

iSlo' 

997 40 

~usi"2i' 



10,044 14 

20 00 

400 00 



83,875 65 
6,497 71 

10,390 24 
4,284 67 

29,149 79 

15.161 51 
7,80»39 



2.606 61 ---. 
18,777 01 -_-. 
9,638 00 



50.000 00 
2,548 60 
1,500 00 



8,000 00 
1^06" 



50 00 



1.381 44 -. 

7.452 m _. 

29,867 34 -. 
7.488 06 

12,318 39 - 

10.R32 21 -. 



300 00 



15,051 22 
11,312 01 

25,601 71 

2,297 12 

9,400 71 

4,314 36 

10,888 36 

10,911 16 

637 23 



1,144 82 



2,817 06 
3,910 23 
268 00 
7S7 85 
1.069 26 
6.555 63 



8.709 91 

8.168 30 

9.927 97 

11,974 22 

11.829 06 

2.656 88 

9,306 57 

12.891 92 

20.961 77 
8.068 15 
1.602 36 

11.831 35 

"21^92619 



17.868 90 
15.261 24 

25.809 71 
3.034 47 

10.439 97 

10.8B9 99 
9.744 04 

10.911 16 
037 23 



8.463 98 

560 04 

800 00 

368 65 

12 25 



150 00 



3,190 29 
1,526 73 



2.0*2.3 33 



91,889 58 
9,612 25 

12,630 24 
4.548 32 

37,102 04 

15,161 51 
9.019 39 

2,606 61 
21,973 27 
11,214 82 

l.,S84 44 

7,452 90 

2?>.P67 34 

0,512 29 






29,684 80 
6.441 66 



20 68 



822 88 
8.848 49 

2.410 34 
499 06 

121 21 

1.013 01 

27 02 



2,547 64 



10.490 74 
5.721 (K) 
.3.347 m 
2.681 50 



1,611 77 13,980 16 
in.,«J32 21 



10.490 74 
.''►,721 00 
3 .•?47 62 
2.6S1 50 



8,131 91 

207 04 

3,885 61 

1,072 SO 

4R3 77 

2.903 8P 

7.424 50 

83 75 

20 20 



121.524 44 

16.068 80 

12.609 60 

4.871 20 

46.510 63 

17,577 85 
9,518 44 

2,727 82 
22.966 28 
11.241 84 

1..S84 44 

1,'5,.584 87 
27,526 74 
13.397 00 

15,002 55 

11,315 O'? 

22,394 63 

1.3,145 .50 

3.431 37 

2,707 88 



' 6.294 08 
8.661 00 



1,000 00 



7294 OS 
8,6^ 00 



$510,180 78 , $86,080 48 



$45,026 75 $841,287 99 



7,511 41 
394 00 



14.805 49 
9,055 00 



$4,346 19 



$138,726 70 , $773,688 50 
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TABLE No. 37— CHILD. PLACING AGENCIES. 
Movement of Population, July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917. 



Aguuck's 



Catholic Humane Bureau* _ 

Catholic Ladies' Aid Society of Alameda County 

Cliarity Organization Society ol Berkeley v.._ 

Children's Agency, San Francisco Associated Ohariti'.s— 

Boarding Out Department __- — - 

Placing Out Department 

CSiildren's Home Society _. 

Eureka Benevolent Society 

Native Sons' and Daughters' Central Committee on Homeless Children 
Oakland Associated Charitirs ,_ 



Totals 



*No report. 



On rol 
July 




Dropp 
rolls 
year. 


On rol 
June 
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1 CLJO 


P" 
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;. =■ 

1 
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1 
1 






152 


20 


39 


133 
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42 


23 


87 


r,23 
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16» 
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35 ; 


69 


139 


663 


139 : 


280 


522 


273 


67 1 


90 


250 


324 


161 ! 


160 


325 


204 


m, 


80 


221 


2,380 


871 i 


905 


2.346 



TABLE No. 38— CHILD-PLACING AGENCIES. 
Movement of Population, July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 



.\i'«'iicy 



O 
-2 



'w 



«o 



3. 

B 



rt» o 3 



Catholic Humane Bureau 1,005 

Catholic Ladies' Aid Society of Alameda County.. _.i 133 

Charity Organization Society of Berk'^ley 87 

Children's Agency— San Francisco .\8Soclated Chariti'^s 80^ 

Children's Home Society ' 522 

Eureka Benevolent Society. | 250 

Native Sons' and Daughters' Central Committe? on Hom-leps Children 325 

Oakland Associated Charities ., 221 



Totals 



8,352 ! 1,175 
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TABLE No. 39— CHILD-PLACING AGENCIES. 
Sources from Which Children Were Received During Year Ending June 30, 1917. 
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Catholic Humane Bureau* 

Oatholic Ladles' Aid Society of Alameda County 

Otiarlty Organization Society of Berkeley 

Ctiiidren's Agency, San Francisco Associated 
Charities— 

lioardlng Out Department 

I*lacing Out I>epartment 

CJliildren's Home Society 

Eureka Benevolent Society 

Native Sons' and Daughters' Central Committee 

on Homeless C^iildren __-' 

Oakland Associated Charitirs 



3 I.. 

7 ! 



50 - 



Totals — . 



100 
13 

{>1 
25 

291 



12 



20 



*No report. 
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TABLE No. 40— CHILD-PLACING AGENCIES. 
Sources from Which Children Were Received During Year Ending June 30, 1918. 





From 


From 
or gu 


From 
court 


ii 


From 
agent 
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Agency 


■3 
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1 C 

1 •"1 


3 C 


1 (B 


S o 
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f» i^ 


I a 


1 


1 ►^ 


1 >« 






i F 

1 


1 CO 

1 


! ^ 
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Oatholic Humane Bureau 

•''"Catholic Ladies' Aid Society of Alameda County 

0*iarlty Organization Society of Berkeley 

Olilldren's Agency — San Francisco Associated 

Charities 

CJtiiicirens' Home Society 

Eureka Benevolent Society , 

Native Sons' and Daughters' Central Oonimittee 

On Homeless Children 

Oakland Associated Charities 



8 
1 

107 



6 



lOS 

n 



2 
2 



Totals -- _. 



330 



10 



119 . 
14 
22 . 

272 I 
21 
24 . 

12 

57 

I 

I 
541 



108 ! 



12 



4 - 



19 
4 



60 
1 ._-. 
17 



37 



57 
o 

245 



12 



^Parents, relatives and guardians. 
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19 
30 
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139 

41 
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77 



1,175 
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TABLE No. 42— CHILD. PLJkCiNG AGENCIES. 
Di»trfbutl«fi of Dismissals and Removals During Year Ending June 30, 1918. 






Air«r}«y 







3? 






Ostbo0e Humsoe Boreao — 9 15 « 

OttboUe hndief Aid Hodety of Alameda 
C^ountf — 1 3 

C*barltr Organization Hodety o£ Berkeley 2 2 3 

Child/en's Agmey— Ban Franci«ea AseodaUd 

(ninriUe9 ._ — 2 '48 37 

rnilidnn's Home Hodety 40 202 7 

Kureka lienerolent Scjclety - — 58 — 

Native Hona' and DaughteriB' Central Com- 
mittee on Homeless ChlMren 1 142 5 

Oakland Aanodated Charities 3 7 7 



75 S 3 - 1 110 i 2S9 



5 
14 



1 ! 1 



15 
23 



Totalff 



7 


S9 


44 


14 


16 


11 


968 


2 


17 


7 


8 


10 


7 


300 




35 





— . — 








93 ^ 


2 ' 


2 




4 


3 




159^ 


^i 


10 


8 









3S^ 


» 


247 


84 


33 


31 


128 


l,13S-= 



•'XTirougli Native Horn* and l>aughterB' Central Committee on Homeless CtoiWren. 
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3-PLACING AGENCIES. 



Cstholle HumanB Bureau 

OathoUc Ladles' Aid Sodet; ol Alameda Count; L 

■^hBrity Organlzatloa Soelely of Berkeley L 

■^hfldTen's Aceacy— Ban FraDcfsco ASEoclated Cliarlllea. . 

OWtdrtQ'B Home Society 

Kureka Benevolent Society- 
Daughters 

Oakland Aiaodatrd Oharltlee . 



■Includes ebUdren under superrlEioi 
lomeleM CnilldreD. 

ISelt-supiKirliiis or in unn iioiLifi; t 



of Satire Sons' and l>auBliters' Central 
It In leKal cTiHloily of children's ajency. 
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TABLE No. 45— RESCUE HOMES. 
Movement of Population — Girls — July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 



Iiutltutlon 



Florence Crittenton Home, Los Angeles. .. 
Flor.nce (Yittenton Home, San PranH»it». 

Florence Orittenton Home, San Jose 

Girls' Home of San Diego 

Peniel Rescue Home, Sacramento 

Rest Cottagf, Oakland* 

Salvation Army Beulah Home 

Salvation Army Truelove Home 






I 
I 



in 

o 

I 

11 






06 
SB 
28 
35 
27 



a3 

I 



17 
28 



80 
7J 



Totals 



105 



371 



28 
55 
2a 
38 
21 



£6 

78 






CD 

! 00 
I 
I 



12 
22 

7 

4 

17 



20 
2J 



379 



105 



*No report. 



TABLE No. 46— RESCUE HOMES. 
Admissions — Giris — July 1, 1917. to June 30, 1918. 



Institution 



Florence Crittenton Home, Los Angeles__. 
Flonnc Critt nton Home, San Francisco. 

Florence Crittenton Home, San Jose 

(iirl.s' Home of San Diepo 

Peniel Rescue Home 

Rest Cottage, Oakland* 

Salvation Army Heulah Home 

Salvation Army Truelove Home 



Totals 





3 


1 ** 


Z K" Ji 

- c » » 
«.» -! n 

— t /a (B 

^«- <* M A 

S SB X — 


1 

1 
1 


Otlierwise 
admitted 


60 


8 


61 






:* 


*• 
1 


16 


32 


3 


28 


8 


17 


3 


• — M.*^^^— — 


35 


7 


7 


16 


5 


27 


5 


10 


12 


1 


»> 


5 


45 


36 


1 

3 


Ti 


21 


16 

f 


28 


8 




379 


61 


172 


127 


! i> 



'No r(*port. 



ISTKWl, T.MILES. 



CrlllmlOD llonir. 



Peniei Beanie Home 

H«t OotUir. Otklatirl* 

Salvation Army Ttnilati Hi>iik>... 
SalTsiloD Armr Truelotr Home 



, IT! V in IM 



F1or«ir- OiillnitDu Uum; San 
Florence CiillRiton Home, Sao 

Girls' Home at San Difgo 

PmJel Besrue Home 

B-st Oottaie. OiklSDit' 



F? I ;i^ I* I 



riorenc? CWtl-nloa Hiimf, I^.b .\r 
Fionn^le Orllt°ntoa Ilom?. Kan Fri 
FloiTQCf CritlMiton H.un-, Saa Jn 

Ulrls' Huioe «1 Mau Uirit" 

Penl?l R'.Kue Horn-. Sacram^tii— 

B5« eottatc. OaWan'l- - 

SalTatJon Army Bfulali Ham- 

Salvation Army Tm-love Horn"... 

Total! _ 
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LAWS DIRECTLY AFFECTING THE WORK OF THE STATE BOARD 

OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

I. Statutes of 1903, page 482, as amended by statutes of 1911. page 1334. 
An act to create a state board of charities and corrections, prescribing its 
duties and powers, and appropriating money therefor, approved March 25, 
1903, as amended by act approved May 1, 1911. 

II. Statutes of 1911, page 1087. An act providing for the supervision and 
control by the state board of charities and corrections of the placing of 
dependent children into homes and for the supervision of all societies or 
organizations engaged in such work and known as children's home finding 
so^^ieties. 

III. Statutes of 1913, page 73. An act to provide for the licensing, inspecting, 
and regulating of maternity hospitals or lying-in asylums, and institutions, 
boarding houses and homes for the reception and care of children by the state 
board of charities and corrections. 

IV. Penal Code, sec. 1203, subdivision j (as amended in 1917). Relating to 
the probation of persons convicted for crime, and requiring the probation 
oflBcer to file a copy of his semi-annual report with the state board of charities 
and corrections. 

V. Statutes of 1913, page ('►82. An act making it the duty of the state board 
of charities and corrections to prescribe forms of record for the use of count*- 
hospitals and almshouses, county jails, and city prisons. 

VI. Statutes of 1915, page 339. An act to provide for county boards of public 
welfare, and requiring them to report annually to the state board of charities 
and corrections. 

VII. Statutes of 1915, page 1225. The juvenile court law which requires the 
probation committee of each county to file a copy of its annual report with 
the state board of charities and corrections. 

VIII. Statutes of 1917, page 444. An act making it the duty of the coumty 
boards. of supervisors to investigate every application for relief, to supervise 
I>ersons receiving relief from county funds, and to keep records of such 
investigation, supervision, relief, and rehabilitation as shall be prescribed 
by the state board of charities and corrections, and making it the duty of 
the state board of charities and corrections to prescribe forms for the use of 
supervisors in keeping such records. 

IX. Civil Code, sec. 224 (as amended in 1917). Relating to persons whose 
consent is necessary to the adoption of a minor child, and requiring that 
when a child has been relinquished by its parents or guardians for the purpose 
of adoption, a copy of the relinquishment must be filed with the state board 
of charities and corrections prior to the commencement of any adoption 
proceedings. 
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I. 

An act to create a state hoard of charities and corrections^ prescribing its duties 
and powers, and appropriating money therefor. 

(Approved March 25, 1903, Stats. 1903, p. 482, as amended by act approved 
May 1, 1911, Stats. 1911, p. 1334, as amended by act approved May 26, 1915, 
Stats. 1915, p. 847.) 

Section 1. A state board of charities and corrections is hereby created of six 
members, to be appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, not more than three of whom shall be of the same political party. Such 
members shall hold office for a period of four years and until their successors are 
nppointed and qualified; provided, that tho terms of the three members who were 
appointed February 17, 11K)S, shall expire February 17, 1912, and the other three 
terms shall expire February 17, 3914, and thereafter the terms of three member's of 
said board shall expire on Februai*y 17 of each even numbered year. Women may 
be appointed members of said board or hold any position in the appointment of said 
board. No person shall be appointed a member, or continue to act as such, while 
he is a trustee, manager, director, or other administrative officer of an institution, 
subject to the provisions of this act. Appointments to fill vacancies before the expira- 
tion of such terms shall be for the residue of terms in the same manner as original 
appointments. The governor shall be ex officio a member of said board. 

Sec. 2. The members of said board shall act without compensation, but shall 
be allowed their actual necessary expenses. The said board may api>oint a secretary 
and such other employees as it may deem necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and shall determine their salaries. The secretary of said board shall execute 
a bond in the sum of five thousand ($5,000) dollars, and take the oath of oflice pre- 
scribed by the l*olitical Code for the executive officers of this state. The board shall 
provide itself with an office in the city and county of San Francisco. Meetings of 
the board may be held at such times and in such places in the State of California 
as said board may deem fit. It may make such rules and orders for the regulation 
of its own proceedings as it may deem necessary, and may fix the number of members 
necessary to constitute a quorum. The failure of a member to attend three consecu- 
tive meetings of said board during any calendar year, unless excused by formal vote 
of the board, may be construed by the governor as a resignation of said non-attending 
member. 

Sec. 3. The board is hereby empowered and authorized, and it shall be its duty 
as a whole, or by committee, or by its secretary, or other agent whom it may? 
authorize, to investigate, examine, and make reports upon the charitable, correctional, 
and pen&\ institutions of the state, including the state hospitals for the insane, of ^i 
the counties, cities and counties, cities, and towns of the state, and such public ^ 
officers as are in any way responsible for the administration of public funds usedJE 
for the relief or maintenance of the poor. All the persons or officers in charge o^r 
or connected with such public institutions, or with the administration of said funds^ .& 
are hereby required to furnish to the board or its committee or secretary such:^ 
information and statistics as they may request or require, and allow said board-lEl 
committee, or secretary free access to all departments of such institutions and t^-^ 
all of their records. In order to secure accuracy, uniformity, and completeness Ik: m 
such statistics and information, the board may prescribe such forms of report an* .mz 
records by the state commission in lunacy regarding the state hospitals for tlLfzi 
insane and by such other officers, boards, or institutions as it may deem necessarj^r: 
and also such forms of registration at all public institutions referred to in thf .mz 
section as it may require. The state commission in lunacy, on behalf of the institLP" J 
tions under its charge, and the officers of all other institutions, and all officers w: 
any way responsible for public funds used for the relief of the poor or the maint zf" . 
nance of any inmates of said public institutions, are hereby required to follow suo-t 
forms, records, and registration so prescribed ; provided, that the intent of this h 
is that, so far as possible, the board shall make use of the forms of report, recoi 
and registration now obtaining in the state commission of lunacy and other stf 
boards and institutions. All plans of new buildings, or parts of buildings for ar. 
of the public institutions coming under the provisions of this section, or any ad» 
tions or alterations in such buildings, shall, before their adoption by the proj 
officials, be submitted to the board for suggestions and criticism. 
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Sec. 4. The board shall have i)ower to issue compulsory process to compel th'e 
attendance of any witness before said board or any member thereof, and to require 
the production of such books or papers relating? to any public institution mentioned 
in section three of this act as they may deem necessary ; provided^ that no witness 
shall be required to attend before said board out of the county in which he resides. 
Any member of said board shall have power, and he is herebj' authorized to admin- 
ister an oath to any and all witnesses coming before said board, or any member 
thereof, for examination, and to examine such witness or witnesses in reference to 
any matter relating to public institutions mentioned in section three of this act 
appertaining to the inquiry before the board, or said member. Disobedience of a 
subiMPna issued by said board, or refusal to be sworn, or to answer, shall subject 
such peraon disobeying or refusing to a forfeiture of one hundred dollars, to be 
recovered in a civil action brought in a court of competent jurisdiction by said 
Iward in its name as ]>laintiff. the money recovere<l to be appropriated to the use 
of said board. 

Sec. 5. The board is hereby empowered and authorized, and it shall be its duty 
as a whole, or by committee, or by its secretary, to investigate, examine, and make 
reports upon all institutions or persons receiving any state aid for the care of 
orphan, half-orphan, abandoned or dependent children, and may prescribe forms of 
record thereof to be kept, and require reports thereof. 

Sec. 6. Any public officer, superintendent, manager or person in charge of any 
said public institution, or with the administration of said funds, who refuses or 
neglects to furnish said board, its committee or secretary, the information and 
statistics which they maj' request or require shall be subject to a forfeiture of fifty 
dollars, to be recovered as provided in section four of this act for disobedience of a 
subpoena. 

Sec. 7. No provision in this act contained shall in any way l)e construed as 
preventing the governor of this state from making a i)lenary investigation in refer- 
ence to the conduct of any imblic institutions under the terms of any act of the 
Jpgislature of this state. Furthermore, the governor may at any time order an 
investigation by the board, or by a committee of its members, of the management 
of the above-name<i institutions, or any thereof. 

Sec. 8. Two months prior to each regular session of the legislature, the board 
shall make a full and complete report to the governor of all its transactions during 
the preceding two years, showing fully and in detail all expenses incurred and 
D^oneys paid out by it, and giving a list of all officers and agents employed, and the 
^ctual condition of all institutions under its supervision, with such suggestions as 
It may deem necessary and pertinent, and with recommendations for legislative and 
*^X€*cutive action. 

Sec. U. The provisions of this act shall not api)ly to the Veterans' Home of 
^^Hfomia, located at Yountville, Napa County, nor to the Woman's Relief ('ori)s 
^ome at Evergreen, Santa Clara County. 

Sex:!. 10. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act are 
^^reby repealed. 
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II. 

An act providing for the supervision and control hy the state hoard of charities 
and correotions of the placing of dependent children into homes and for the 
supervision of all societies or organizations engaged in such V)ork and Icnonon 
as children* s home finding societies. 

(Approved April 24, 1911; Stats. 1911, p. 1087.) 

Section 1. It shall hereafter be unlawful for any organization, society, or i)er- 
sons to engage in the work of placing dependent children into homes in this state 
without first obtaining a permit therefor, duly executed in writing, from the state 
board of charities and corrections. 

Sec. 2. The said state board of charities and corrections may investigate, or 
cause to be investigated, the books, records, and methods of such organizations, 
societies, or persons, and the disi>osition of the children coming into their custody ; 
and it may make such rules and regulations as it may deem best for the govern- 
ment and regulation of such societies or persons, and may require such reports as it 
may desire. 

Sec. 3. The said state board of charities and corrections is hereby authorized 
and empowered to withdraw and cancel any permit to engage in the work of placing 
children into homes for any failure to observe the rules and regulations established 
for their government, or the failure to report as required, or for any failure on their 
part to perform their work as required by the best interests of the state, but no 
permit shall be canceled or withdrawn without due notice and hearing. 

Sec. 4. It is hereby made a misdemeanor for any person or persons, either as 
individuals or officers of any association or society, to engage in the work of placing 
children into homes, or the soliciting of funds therefor, in this state without a permit 
duly executed in writing by the state board of charities and corrections, authorizing 
said persons or such association or society to engage therein, or to engage in such 
work after any permit has been canceled. 

Sec. 5. This act shall not be construed as applying to any regularly established 
orphan home or any officer or official thereof acting for or on behalf of such home 
receiving aid from the state for the care of orphans, half-orphans or abandoned 
children in any effort such institution or its officers may make to procure the adoption 
into homes or any officer or official thereof acting for or on behalf of such home of 
any such children. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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ni. 

An act to provide for the licensing^ inspecting and regulating of fnatemity hospitals 
or lying-in asylums, and institutions^ hoarding houses. and homes for the recep- 
tion and care of children, by the state hoard of charities and corrections, and 
providing a penalty for the violation of the provisions of this act. 

(Approved April 2&', 1913. In effect August 10, 1913; Stats. 1913, p. 73.) 

Section 1. No person, association, or corporation shall hereafter maintain or 
conduct in this state any maternity hospital or lying-in asylum where females may 
be received, cared for, or treated during pregnancy, or during or after delivery ; or 
any institution, boarding house, home, or other place conducted as a place for the 
reception and care of children, without first obtaining a license or permit therefor, 
in writing, from the state board of charities and corrections, such permit or license 
once issued to continue until revoked for cause after a hearing. 

Sec. 2. The state board of charities and corrections is hereby authorized to 
issue licenses or permits to persons or associations to conduct maternity hospitals, 
lymg-in asylums, or homes for children, as provided in section one of this act, and 
to prescribe the conditions upon which such licenses or permits shall be granted, and 
SQch rules and regulations as it may deem best for the government and regulation 
of maternity hospitals, lying-in asylums and institutions, boarding houses, or homes 
. for the reception and care of children, and said board is further authorized, by one 
or more of its members, secretary, or duly authorized representative, to inspect and 
report upon the conditions prevailing in all such institutions. 

Sec. 3. Any person who maintains or conducts, or assists in maintaining or 
conducting as manager or officer, any maternity hospital, lying-in asylum, or any in- 
stitution, boarding house, home, or other place conducted as a place for the reception 
and care of children, or who keeps at any such place any child under the age of 
twelve years, not his relative, apprentice, or ward, without first having obtained a 
license or permit therefor in writing, as provided in section one of this act, shall 
be punished upon conviction by imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
one year, or by a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars, or both a fine and imprison- 
ment may be imposed at the discretion of the court. 
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IV. 

Relating to the probation of prrttoftn rourirted of rrimt- and requiring the probation 
offieer to file a copy of kin nemi-annual report trith the 9tate board of charities 
and eorrections. Penal Code, See. tifhi, sub. j. 

Every probation officer, within fifteen days after the thirtieth day of June, and 
within fifteen days after the thirty-first day of I>eoember, of each j'ear, shall make 
in writing and file as a public document with the county clerk a report to the 
superior court of the count)' or city and county in which such probation officer is 
appointed to sen*e. and shall furnish a copy of such report to each judge in said 
county or city and county who has released any person on probation who at the time 
of such report remains on probation ; and a further copy to the secretary- of the 
state board of charities and corrections. Such report shall state, without giving 
names, the exact number of persons, segregating male and female, and segregating 
misdemeanors and felonies, who have been released on probation to such probation 
officer as such number exists, deducting all cases of expiration, discharge, dismissal, 
and restoration of rights, on said thirtieth day of June and said thirty-first day of 
December; and such report shall further segregate such persons as having been 
released on probation, as the case may be. in one thousand nine hundred three, one 
thousand nine hundred four, one thousand nine hundred five, and so on up to and 
including the calendar year in which such report is made and filed. 



V. 

An act making it the duty of the state board of charities and corrections to prescribe 
forms of record for the use of county hospitals and almshouses, county jails, 
and oity prisons; and authorizing such board to furnish such records; ami 
making the neglect or failure on the part of superintendents and jailers in 
charge thereof to keep such records a misdemeanor. 

(Approved June 11, 1913. In effect August 10, 1913; Stats. 1913, p. 682.) 

Section 1. It is hereby made the duty of the state board of charities and cor- 
rections to prescribe forms of record for the use of the superintendents of county 
hospitals and almshouses, and jailers in charge of county jails and city prisons, in 
keeping the records of persons received into or discharged from such county hospitals, 
almshouses, jails, and city prisons. 

Sec. 2. Books of record for the records so prescribed by said state board of 
charities and corrections may be printed at the expense of said board and furnished 
to such county hospitals and almshouses, county jails and city prisons, at the cost 
thereof. 

Sec. 3, It shall be the duty of the sui)erintendent in charge of any such hospital 
or almshouse and the jailer in charge of any such jail or city prison to keep the 
records prescribed by the state board of charities and corrections as fully and com- 
pletely as possible, and any such superintendent or jailer who neglects and fails to 
keep the records thus prescribed shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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VI. 

An act to provide county hoards of public tcelfare and to define the powers and duties 

thereof. 

(Approved May 4, 1915; Stats. 11)15, p. 330.) 

Sec. 2. The persons appointed as members of the county bgard of public welfare, 
within one week after receiving the notice of their appointment, which the clerk 
of the board of supervisors is hereby required to give to each of such persons, shall 
appear before a judge of the superior court and qualify by taking oath faithfully to 
perform to the best of their ability the duties of members of the county board of 
public welfare, and within one month after receiving such notice shall meet and 
organize by electing a chairman and a secretary from their own number. The 
secretary shall file a report of such organization, signed by himself or herself, and 
by said chairman, with the clerk of the board of supervisors, for the information of 
the board of sui>ervisors making such appointment, and shall send a copy of such 
report to the state board of charities and corrections. 

Sec. 4. On or before the first Monday in March, June, September, and December 
of each year, the county board of public welfare shall make a report in writing to 
the grand jury of the county, if any, and if there be none, then such report shall 
be filed with the district attorney and by said district attorney shall be presented to 
the next grand jury as soon as impaneled and sworn. And annually on or before 
the first Monday in June of each year they shall present a report to the board of 
superA'isors appointing them, which reiiort shall be filed as a public document with 
the clerk of the board of supen-isors. Whenever the county board of public welfare 
shall present a memorial or report to the board of supervisors they shall at the 
same time transmit a copy of the same to the state board of charities and corrections. 
In such annual report among other things such county board of public welfare shall 
report the attendance at each quarterly meeting of each member of the said board, 
and wherever such report shall show that any member shall have been abfsent from 
two consecutive quarterly meetings such member shall \>e deemed to have resigned 
from such board, and the board of supervisors shall thereupon appoint a successor 
for said member to fill such vacancy caused by such resignation as pro%'ided in 
section one of this act 
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VII. 

An act to he known as the juvenile court latOf and concerning persons under the age 
of twenty-one years; and in certain cases providing for their care, custody and 
maintenance; providing for the probationary treatment of such personSf and 
for the commitment of such persons to the Whittier State School and the 
Preston School of Industry, the California School for CHrls, and other institu- 
tions; establishing probation officers and a probation committee to deal with 
such persons and fixing the salary thereof; providing for the establishment of 
detention homes for such persons; fixing the method of procedure and treat- 
ment or commitment where crimes have been committed by such persons; pro- 
viding for the punishment of those guilty of offenses with reference to such, 
persons f and defining such crimes; and repealing the juvenile court law ap- 
proved March 8, 1909, as amended by an act approved April 5, 1911, and as 
amended by an act approved June 16, 191S, and aU amendments thereof and all 
acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith. 

(Approved June 5, 1915; Stats. 1915, p. 1225.) 

Sec. 176. The juvenile court, or the judge thereof,- may at any time and upon 
request of the county board of supervisors shall require said probation committee or 
the probation officer to examine into the qualifications and management of any 
society, association or corporation, other than a state institution, receiving, or 
applying for, any ward of the juvenile court and to report thereon to the court; 
provided, that nothing in this section shall be construed as giving any probation 
officer or probation committee any power to enter any institution without the con- 
sent of such institution but in the event that such consent is refused, commitments 
thereto shall not be made. It shall be the duty of each probation committee to 
prepare each year one or more reports in writing on the qualifications and manage- 
ment of all societies, associations, corporations and institutions, except state institu- 
tions, applying for or receiving any ward of the juvenile court from the courts of 
their resi>ective counties, and in such report said committee may make such sugges- 
tions or comments as to them may seem fit; such report shall be filed for the, 
information . of said court with the clerk of the juvenile court appointing such 
committee. The probation committee shall also make to the court an annual report 
to be filed as a public document prior to the first day of December, copies of which 
shall be filed with the county board of supervisors and the state board of charities 
and corrections. It shall be the duty of the probation committee to exercise a 
friendly supervision and visitation over the wards of the juvenile court when so 
directed by the court, to furnish the court information and assistance whenever 
required upon the request of the court and from time to time, to advise and recom- 
mend to the court any change or modification of the order made in the case of a 
ward of the juvenile court as may be for the best interests of such person. Upon 
request of the judge any member of the probation committee shall investigate the 
case of an alleged ward of the juvenile court coming under the provisions of this 
act, and render a report thereon to the judge. The probation committee shall also 
have the control and management of the internal affairs of any detention home or 
branch detention home heretofore or hereafter established by the county board of 
supervisors; and it shall be the duty of said board of supervisors to provide for 
the payment of such employees as may be needed in the efficient management of 
such detention home or branch detention home or homes. 
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VIII. 

An act to provide for the maintenance and support, in certain caseSy of indigent^ 
incompetent, and incapacitated persons, other than persons adjudged insane and 
confined within the state hospitals, becoming a public charge upon the counties'^ 
or cities and bounties within the State of California, and for the payment 
thereof into a fund for the maintenance and support of such persons. 

(Approved March 23, 1901 ; Stats. 1901, p. 636. Amendment approved May 14, 1917 ; 

Stats. 1917, p. 444.) 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the board of supervisors of every county and 
every city and county as a whole, or by conmiittee or by such person or society as it 
may authorize, to investigate every application for relief from the funds of such 
county or city and county, to supervise by periodic visitation every person receiving 
such relief, to devise ways and means for bringing persons unable to maintain 
themselves to self support and to keep full and complete records of such investiga- 
tion, supervision, relief and rehabilitation, as shall be prescribed by the state board 
of charities and corrections. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the state board of charities and corrections to 
prescribe forms of records for the use of board of supervisors and their agents in 
keeping records heretofore mentioned. 
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IX. 

Rvlatiufl tit pctHOHH irhoHv ruiiHcnt in inH-vMHai'if to the adoption of « minor childf 
and requiring that irhcn a ehUd h^iJt been rclinquinhcd by its parents for tha 
purpose of adoption^ a eopy of th4' relinquishment must be filed with the state 
board of eharitics and eorreetions prior to the eomnyeneement o/ any adoption 
proeeedings. Civil Code, see. iJ-J. 

(Approved May 11>, 11)17.) 

A legitimate child cau not be adopted without the consent of its parents if livinjj:, 
nor an illegitimate child without the consent of its mother if living, except that 
consent is not nect»ssary in the following cases, to wit : 

1. From a father or mother if deprived of civil rights. 

2. From a father or mother adjudged guilty of adultery or cruelty and for either 
cause divorced. 

3. From a father or mother who has been judicially deprived of the custody aud 
control of such child on the ground of abandonment, cruelty, neglect or habitual 
intemperance, either by order of the juvenile court declaring said child to be free 
from the custody and control of its parents as provided in the juvenile court law 
of the State of California, approved June 5, 11)15, and any act or acts superseding or 
amending same, or by order of the juvenile court of the county, where such child 
was left in the care and custody of another by its parent or parents, without any 
provisions for its support, for the period of one year, determining such child to be 
an abandoned child as defined in said juvenile court law : provided, hoicetTCTy that 
said juvenile court shall never make such order of abandonment without first giving 
notice of said abandonment proctHMling by i)ei*sonal service of citation or other court 
process on the parenl or parents or person having the custody of such child rt»sidiug 
within the state, if tlwir residence is known, and also such other or further notice 
t(» said i)arent or i>arents or i)erson having the custo<ly of such child, or other 
person or immsous as the court may require, or by order of any other court of 
com|)etent jurisdiction. 

4. From a father or motlicr who has been declared either feeble-minded or insane 
by the state commission in lunacy or by three comi)etent i)ersons appointed by said 
commission ; provided, that if so declared insane, said father or mother shall have 
subsequently been determined to be incurably insane by the superior court of the 
county where he or she resides. 

From a father or mother of any child deserted by its i>arent8 without provision ^^ 
for their identification. 

From a father or mother of any child relinquished by its parent or parents for — ^^ 
the puri)ose of adoption expressed in writing signed and acknowledged by such .^-^ 
parent or parents before an officer authorized to take acknowledgments, or signed .C^:^. 
i)y such parent or i)arents before two sul)S(!ribing witnesses and acknowledged b>*^,^^ ^ 
such parent or parents })efore the secretary of any organization or society engage<V~.» r«> 
in the work of placing dependent or deserted children into the homes in this state. «?^^ : 
which organization or so<*iety has obtained a permit therefor, duly executed iir.M- ^j 
writing, from the state board of charities and corrections, and when a copy of this M m, 
relinquishment shall have be<'n filed with the state board of charities and corrections mrm^y 
prior to the commencement of any adoption proceedings affecting such child. 

Any child, the consent of whose parents is not necessary for its adoption withiK: M: .m~\ 
the meaning of this section maintaine<l by or in the custody of any orphan asyjui 
within this state, any charitable organization or society receiving state aid 
receiving commitments from the juvenile court, may be adopted with the consent 
the president of such orphan asylum, charitable organization or society, or with thr^ 
consent of such officer as may be authorize<l by the directors or managers of sucn:* j 
asylum, organization or socioty to c<msent to adoption in such cases. Any orpha. 
child for whose support no provision has been madf by any i)€rson for a. period 
one year, but who has been maintained during said year, by or in the custtviy of ai 
orphan asylum within this state, any charitable organization or society receiving: 
state aid or receiving commitments from the juvenile court may be adopted with th 
consent of the prosident of such ori)han asylum, charitable organization or socie*'^ 
or with the conscMit of sucli officer as may be authorized by the directors or manage: -^^^ 
of such asylum, organization or society to consent to adoption in such cases. 
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Adoption. 

When a child has been relinquished by its i>arents or guardians for the purpose 
of adoption, a copy of the relinquishment must be filed with the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections before adoption can be completed. Civil Code, sec. 224. 

Charitable institutions. 

Public charitable institutions shall be investi;;ated by the State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections. Stats. 1J)11, p. 1384: records may be prescribed by 
S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1911, p. irJ84; plans for new buildings must be submitted to 
S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1911, p. 1834. 

Child-placing agencies. 

Must hold the license of the State Board of (Mmrities and Corrections. Stats. 
1911, p. 1087, S. B. C. & C. may require reports from. Stats. 1911, p. 108.7. 
S. B. C. & C. may regulate. Stats. 1911, p. 108(7. 

Children's homes. 

Licensed by State Board of Charities and C'orrections. Stats. 1918, p. 78 ; regu- 
lated by S. B. C. & (\ Stats. 1918. p. 78; sui)ject to insi)ection by S. B X\ & V. 
Stats. 1913, p. 78. 

Children's institutions 

Licensed by State Board of Charities and ('orrections. Stats. 1918, p. 78: regu- 
lated by S. B. (\ & C. Stats. 19i:». p. 78; subject to insi>ection by S. B. (\ & C. 
Stats. 1918, p. 78. 

City prisons. 

Plans for new buildings or additions to buildings must be submitted to State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 1911. p. 1884: records are prescribed 
by S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1918, p. (ys2 ; S. B. C. & C. shall investigate. Stats. 1911. 
1). 1334. 

Correctional institutions (See public institutions). 

County almhouses. 

lUans for new buildings or additions to buildings must be submitted to State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 1911. p. 1834: records shall be prescribed 
by S. B. C. & i\ Stats. 1918, p. (»S2. S. B. C. & C. shall investigate. Stats. 
1911, p. 1334. 

County boards of public welfare. 

Must file a copy of all reports to their supervisors with the State Board of 
Charities and Cori*ections. Stats. 1915, p. 839. 

County detention homes. 

Plans for new buildings must be submitted to the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. Stats. 1911. p. i:i84: records and reports may be prescribed by S. B. C. 
& C. Stats. 1*911. ]K i:j,*M: S. B. C. cS: (\ shall investigate. Stats. 1911, p. 18.S4. 

County hospitals. 

Plans for new buildings must be submitted to the State Board of Charities nnd 
Corrections. Stats. 1911, j). 1384: records shall be prescribed by the S. B. C\ & C. 
Stats. 1918. p. ()S2: S. B. (\ & C. shall investigate. Stats. 1911, p. 1884. 

County jails. 

Plans for n«'w buildings nuist be submitted to State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. Stats. 1911, p. 1884: records shall be ])rescribed by S. B. C. & C. Stats. 
1913, p. ()S2. S. B. C. & C. shall investigate. Stats. 1911, p. i:J34. 
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County orphanages. 

Plans for new buildings must be submitted to State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. Stats. 1911, p. 1334; records may be prescribed by S. B. C. & C. Stats. 
1911, p. 1334. S. B. C. & C. shall investigate. Stats. 1911, p. 1334. 

County outrelief systems. 

Records must be prescribed by State Board of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 
1917, p. 444. 

Day nurseries. 

Inspection, license, and regulation by State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Stats. 1913, p. 73. 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals having maternity departments must be licensed by State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections. Stats. 191S', p. 73. 

Institutions. 

Public charitable, correctional, and penal institutions shall be investigated by 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 1911, p. 1334 ; records may be 
prescribed by the S. B. C. & C, and plans for new buildings must be submitted to 
S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1911, p. 1334. 

License. 

Agencies which place children in homes must have a permit from the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections: Stats. 1911, p. 1087. Children's institutions, chil- 
dren's homes, homes which receive and care for children, day nurseries, maternity 
hospitals, lying-in asylums, hospitals must be licensed by the' S. B. C. & C. Stats. 
1913, p. 73. 

Lying-in asylums. 

Must be licensed by the State Board of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 1913, 
p. 73 ; inspection and regulation by S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1913, p. 73. 

Maternity hospitals and homes. 

Must be licensed by the State Board of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 1913, 
p. 73 ; inspection and regulation by S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1913, p. 73. 

Penal institutions (See public Institutions). 

Plans for new buildings. 

Must be submitted to State Board of Charities and Corrections by all public, 
charitable, correctional, and penal institutions. Stats. 1911, p. 1334. 

Prisons (See public institutions). 

Probation committees. 

Must file copy of annual report with State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Stats. 1915, p. 1225. 

Probation officers. 

Must file copy of semi-annual report with State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions. Penal Code, sec. 1203, sub. j. 

Public institutions. 

Public charitable, correctional, and penal institutions shall be investigated by 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. Stats. 1911, p. 1334; records may be 
prescribed by S. B. C. & C. and plans for new buildings must be submitted to 
S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1911, p. 1S34. 

Records. 

May be prescribed by State Board of Charities and Corrections for all public 

(rharitable, correctional, and penal institutions. Stats. 1911, p. 1334; shall be pre- 

scribed by S. B. C. & C. for county almhouses, county hospitals, county jails, and 

rv/tr prisons. Stats. 1913, p. 682 ; for county outrelief systems. Stats. 1917, p. 444. 
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Relinquishment. 

Copy of relinquishment of a child by its parent or guardian for the purpose of 
adoption must be filed with the State Board of Charities and Corrections before 
adoption can be completed. Civil Code, sec. 224. 

Reports. 

State Board of Charities and Corrections may require from child placing 
agencies. Stats. 1911, p. 1087; from all public charitable, correctional, and penal 
institutions. Stats. 1911, p. 1334 ; must be filed with the S. B. C. & C. by county 
boards of public welfare. Stats 1915, p. 339; annual reports of probation commit- 
tees must be filed with S. B. C. & C. Stats. 1915, p. 1225 ; probation officers must 
file copy of semiannual report with S. B. C. & C. Penal Code, sec. 1203, sub. j. 

State Home for the Adult Blind. 

Plans for new buildings must be submited to the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. Stats. 1911, p. 1334 ; records may be prescribed by S. B. C. & C. 
Stats. 1911, p. 1334. S. B. C. & C. shall investigate. Stats. 1911, p. 1334. 

State Home for the Feeble-minded. 
Same as above. 

State hospitals for the insane. 
Same as above. 

State prisons. 

Same as above. 

State reformatories. 
Same as above. 
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